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POETRY. 


TO AUTUMN.—syY JOHN KEATS. 


Season of nuts and yellow fruitfulness! 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun! 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit, the vines that round the thatch-eves run ; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core, — 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 

With a sweet kernel, to set budding more 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 

For summer has o’erbrimmed their clammy eells. 


Who has not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad, may find 
Thee sitting careless on agranary floor, | 
Thy hair soft lifted by the mumuring wind; 
Or on a half reaped furrow sound asleep, 
Drows’d with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swarth, and all its twined flowers ; 
And sometimes like a gleaner, thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head, across a brook,. 
Or by a cider press with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of spring?—Oh where are they ? 
Think not of them ; thou hast thy music too, 

While varied clouds bloom the soft dying day, 
And touch the subtle plains with rosy hue, 

Then in a wailful choir the small goats mourn, 
Among the river sallows—borne aloft, 

Or sinking, as the light wind lives or dies, 
And full grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn, 
Hedge crickets sing, and now with treble soft, 
The red-breast whistles from a garden croft, — 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the New York Mirror. 


THE GREAT MEDICINE; OR THE MAGIC 
WHISKERS. 
IN THE STYLE OF MODERN BOOKS OF TRAVELS; 


Being an abridgment of eight octavo manuscript volumes. 

Young Hyacinth Primrose was early in life smitten 
with the mania for locomotion. As soon as he was 
his own master he commenced his travels, and in the 
course of seven years poked his nose into divers un- 
known countries with hard names, and inhabited by 
people of hard characters. He visited the Black sea, 
the White sea, and the Red sea; he visited the cata- 
racts of the Nile, the Pyramids, the Sphinx, and the 
Catacombs. From thence he took an excursion to 
Palestine, where he saw Mount Tabor, the lake Ti- 
berias, the ruins of Tyre; had a long talk with Lady 
Hester Stanhope, and was not half so surprised at any 
thing, in the whole course of his travels, as at not 
finding a single Jew in Jerusalem. 

After this he perambulated almost all Europe, saw 
every thing that every traveller had seen for a thou- 
sand years past, and was just on the point of invading 
old Africa, for the purpose of visiting the famous 
city of Timbuctoo, and ascertaining the course of 
the Niger, when it occurred to him he might die be- 
fore he got there; whereupon, > naaiag that there 
were no more old worlds to conquer, he stopped 
short in his career, and sojourned awhile at the city 
of the restaurateurs, 

While there, the savans bored him about his own 
country, and especially about the aborigines, con- 
cerning whom the learned of Europe are exceeding- 
ly curious. Hyacinth had passed so much of his 
time in acquiring a knowledge of other countries, 
that he knew little or nothing of hisown. Having 
displayed his ignorance one evening, in a very de- 
cisive manner, a learned and distinguished old philo- 
sopher was overheard to say, ‘* Monsieur, if you 
wish to acquire information of other people, you 
should bring a little with you by way of exchange;” 
whereupon friend Hyacinth beat a retreat, and re- 
turned to the new world, with a prodigious outfit of 
whiskers. 

He determined to qualify himself for the learned of 
Europe, by acquiring a competent knowledge of mat- 
ters of which they were ignorant. But how to do 
this was the question. ** Books can teach me nothing 
but what these fellows know, for they read every 

thing; and as to travelling, every part of this conti- 
nent has been explored. ‘There is no terra incognito 
here.” 

He thought of the sources of the piatotens but, 
as ill luck would have it, Mr. Schooleraft had just 
been there, and published a book. Next he propos- 
e@ to explore the country beyond Lake Superior, but 
Captain Franklin had been beforehand with him. 
Then he thought of the vast regions about the Mis- 
souri, the Yellow Stone, the Platte, and the Arkan- 
saw; but alas! here too Messrs. Lewis and Clarke, 
and Major Long had anticipated him. He was al- 
most ready to weep, like another Alexander, when 
the thought struck him that no one had ever yet ex- 
plored the recesses of the Rocky Mountains, and he 
determined to set about it immediately. 

‘+ Tt must be a glorious place for wonders,” quoth 
he; “and if not so, I can make as many wonders as 


Accordingly he hastened his preparations, consist- 
ing of some trinkets to conciliate the Indians, some 
cofee to refresh himself, and divers other little af- 
fairs too tedious to mention. At St. Louis he meta 
party of traders, going up the Missouri, as far as 
Council Bluffs, who agreed to take him with them. 
From Council Bluffs they proceeded up the Platte 
river,till they came to the Loup Fork, where the party 
separated: the traders going to the Pawnee villages 
on that stream to barter for furs; and Hyacinth with 
his companion, interpreter, and guide, all in one per- 
son, proceeding up the main stream towards the 
Rocky Mountains. ‘The guide was half Frenchman, 
half Indian, or, to say truth, rather more of an Indian 
than a Frenchman, or indeed any thing else. He 
professed to speak French, but our hero perceived 
it was not exactly with the Parisian accent; and as to 
his English, it was mixed up with a strange variety 
of classical Iadianisms. He was as thinas a reed, of 
a dark, weather beaten complexion, long, lank, raven 
hair, and a face as smooth as the palm of my hand. 
He had exterminated his beard by the roots, in com- 
pliment to the Indian ladies, who abhor such an ap- 
pendage to afine gentleman. There could not have 
been found in all the world a greater contrast than 
the faces of Hyacinth Primrose and his travelling 
Mentor, Pierre Fuzee, as he was called, presented. 
Pierre remonstrated seriously against the appearance 
of our hero, and wanted very much to shave him out- 
right, but he swore he would rather be hunted for a 
buffalo than part with a single hair. Pierre Fuzee 
shook his head, ‘and instead of heaving a sigh, as some 
men would, or getting angry, as others might have 
done, cut a caper, and began a song in all languages, 
about hunting grizzly bears, and such other rural re- 
creations. He was indeed the merriest, best natured, 
bravest rogue that ever danced a jig on the banks of 
the Platte. 
The third day of their pilgrimage they saw an im- 
mense drove of wild horses, which came galloping 
towards them, like a troop of Arabs of the desert. 
Our hero, indeed, mistook them for such, until they 
came near enough for him to see they were without 
riders. They curvetted round and round ina cirele, 
gradually contracting at each circuit till they came 
nigh enough to have kicked our travellers into mum- 
mies, if they had been sominded. Without paying 
any attention to Pierre they all rallied round Hya- 
cinth, with whom they seemed to acknowledge a 
close affinity. "They rubbed their noses against his 
whiskers with infinite satisfaction, and appeared so 
desirous of his accompanying them, that Pierre 
Fuzee was afraid they would seize on his master, 
and run off with him. He therefore fired his gun 
over their heads, upon which they all scampered 
away like the wind; not, however, without now and 
then turning round to look at his whiskers! 

‘*Diable!” said Pierre, laughing, ‘‘l believe Mon- 
sieur Hyaciuth carries some great charm about him.” 

A few days more brought our travellers to a part 
of the river which was quite dry, as it is in many 
places, where, like some of the streams in Africa, 
it is absorbed by the quicksands and disappears.— 
Pierre was running about among the stunted cotton 
trees, in search of game, and Hyacinth took it into 
his head to cross over on the other side of the dry 
bed of the river. Before he had gone ten steps he 
sunk up to his shoulder in the quicksands, through 
which the river found its silent unseen way. He 
called for help—it was high time to call, for in ad- 
dition to the quicksands, there was a great brown 
bear approaching from the opposite shore towards 
him, and he in the struggle had lost his rifle, which 
immediately disappeared in the sands. 

Pierre fired at the animal withouteffect. He either 
missed him entirely, or the creature did not feel the 
ball, for they don’t mind a few shot through the liver 
and lungs. Before Pierre could load again the bear. 
had come up with our unfortunate hero, and was re- 
connoitring his whiskers. 

** My master is a gone man!” sighed Pierre—but 
for once he was mistaken. Sir Bruin discovered a 
marvellous sympathy with the unfortunate gentle- 
man, whom As mistook, probably, for one of his 
fellow creatures; and after kissing and hugging all he 
could see of him, which indeed was nothing but his 
head and face, shook his wise noddle, as much as to 
say, it is all over with my brother, and scrambled 
away out of the quicksands as fast as he was able, I 
suppose to call his friends to the assistance of Mr. 
Hyacinth Primrose. 

“By St. Gallinipper,” quoth Pierre, ‘but my 
master has certainly got something about him, to keep 
off all the wild beasts. I must find out what it is.” 

But first he thought of getting the poor gentleman 
out of the quicksand. After a moment’s reflection, 
he bethought himself of one of those slipping nooses 
used by the Indians to catch the wild horses of the 
prairies; and getting as near as he could, without 
sinking into the sands himself, he threw it with such 
dexterity that the noose went right over his head.— 
He then pulled him out of the sand as softly as possi- 


I please, for there will be nobody to contradict me.” 


ble, for fear of choking him, which he certainly 


would have done had it not been for the vast tuft of 
hair he carried about his muzzle and ander his chin, 
which prevented the rope from even chafing his skin. 

_ ** What a fool I was,” quoth Pierre Fuzee, ‘‘ to 
pull out my beard by the roots. There is no medi- 
cine, not even a rifle that never misses, equal to such 
a suit of whiskers.” 

Soon after they came to a prairie dog village, and 
ary, hungry, having met with no game for the 
last three days, they were in hopes to be able to pro- 
eure one of these little animals for supper; but they 
were so wild, that it was impossible to come within 
gun-shot of them. Accordingly, they laid them- 
selves down at the root of a cotton tree, and instead 
of taking supper, took a nap. Presently a troop of 
prairie dogs crept close to our hero, and seemed to 
be very curious about his whiskers. They convers- 
ed together in low under tones, looked 
whiskers, then at each other, pricked up their ears, 
cocked their tails, and seemed eager to make acquain- 
tance with this new species of puppy, that Pierre, 
who could not sleep sound for hunger, took the op- 
portunity of seizing a couple of them by the legs, and 
converting them to his own use and behoof; in other 
dg cooking one for supper, the other for break- 
ast. 


** Hurrah!” cried Pierre Fuzee, ‘‘whiskers for- 
ever! It don’t signify, but’ I must have a pair, by 
hook or by crook.” 

He took a piece of dry cotton-wood, and having 
burnt it to a coal, applied it to his muzzle with such 
surprising effect, that at a little distance his whole 
face looked as if it were bewhiskered in the very first 
style. He then laid himself down, and pretended to 
be asleep. But the prairie dogs were not to be taken 
in by such a counterfeit. They did not discover the 
same disposition to cultivate his acquaintance, as 
they did that of our hero, nor acknowledge the same 
affinity with his whiskers. 

As they approached the head waters of the Platte 
river they encountered a herd of buffaloes, which 
stood stock stilj, and suffered our hero to come close 
up to them, without appearing to take any notice of 
his 

“He certainly is in possession of some unseen 
charm,” quoth Pierre, as he fired ata fat bull, whose 
hump had caught his fancy. The herd fled at the 
report of the rifle, but looked back several times, 
apparently wondering Hyacinth did not follow them, 
for there can be little doubt but they mistook him 
for one of their company. In the rage and anguish 
of his wound the great bull made for our hero, roar- 
ing like the sounds of the tempest in the wilderness, 
as it seemed, with a full determination to demolish 
him in a twinkling. Pierre shouted with all his 
might to put his master, who was standing with his 
back towards the enraged animal, on his guard, while 
he again loaded his rifle, and the young man turned 
just as the bull was within a sivgle jump of 

im. 

‘It is all over with my master,” quoth Pierre, 
‘unless the whiskers da their duty now.” 

But what was his surprise at seeing the fiery ani- 
mal stop short the moment Hyacinth turned towards 
him, shake his head, as if he had made a mistake, 
then advance up to him, and rub against his side, as 
if he had been for all the world just like a fellow 
creature! 

Being now at the entrance into the Rocky Moun- 
tains, our hero, as was his custom, took out his book, 
and was busy making some notes for the benefit of 
the savans at Paris, when he was aroused by a whiz- 
zing sound passing close to his ear, followed by a 
most appalling yell. Before he could gather him- 
self together,a band of mountain Indians rushed upon, 
and would soon have despatched him, had not Pierre 
Fuzee called to them in their own language, and told 
them they were friends. The party was headed by 
a great chief, called Mitaminaboo, or the Tobaceo- 
bag, and belonged to a tribe which inhabited a val- 
ley far in the bosom of the mountains, to which they 
conducted Hyacinth and his attendant. When they 
came in sight of the village, which consisted of about 
forty or fifty lodges or tents, made of buffaloe skins, 
they raised a loud shout, and all the women and chil- 
dren came out to meet them; but, as soon as they saw 
our hero’s tremendous whiskers, they ran away, 
and hid themselves in the woods. It was sometime 
before they could be prevailed on to return, which 
they did at last, on the assurances of Pierre that his 
‘master would not hurt them. After admiring and 
wondering a good deal, one of the women, a daught- 
er of Mitaminaboo, ventured to come and smooth 
his whiskers, laughing at the same time, and erying 
out “ Ouskinckissi Manichick,” which Pierre trans- 
lated ‘* The Great Medicine.”” The name of this 
princess was Nikik, or the Little Otter, and her mo- 
ther, now dead, was a Spanish woman of Santa Fe. 

The great Tobacco-bag took Hyacinth to his lodge 
and gave him a little short pipe to smoke. He was 
one of the gravest Indians in all the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but he could not help laughing to see the smoke 


rst at his | 


getting on fire. This band was at war with its neigh- 
bours, as is customary with this amiable, interesting 
race, and soon after set out on an expedition against 
a tribe, the chief of which had pronounced the To- 
bacce-bag to be an old woman. 

Hyacinth was complimented with the privilege of 
goin — with them, accompanied by Pierre, and 
the Little Otter begged him very tenderly to take 
care of his whiskers. In two days the Tobacco-bag 
came up with the i who made a stout resistance, 
until our hero advanced, whereupon they all ran away 
as fast as their legs would carry them! 

Hyacinth was considered the hero of the day, and 
his whiskers from that moment held in profound ve- 
neration, as the greatest medicine ever known in the 
Rocky Mountains. They had gained a victory over 
one of the most powerful nations in the world, com- 
manded by Kallitate or the Lame Duck, a mighty 
warrior, who wore a necklace of scalps a yard long. 

From this time the renowned Telecs-bee me- 
ditated a plan for securing the great medicine, by 
marrying his only daughter, the Little Otter, to our 
hero, and adopting him into the tribe. While he 
was wavering on this point, and summing up the 
pros and cons, the Little Otter, and indeed all the 
women of the tribe,did nothing but admire the great 
medicine. Pierre Fuzee, by putting odds and ends 
together, and recollecting the incidents of the bear, 
the prairie-dog, the buffalo, &c. had made it out 
entirely to his satisfaction, that all the virtue of the 
great medicine his master carried about him was in 
his whiskers. This idea he communicated to the 
ladies, and great therefore was their desire to get 
possession of the least curl of this wonderful talis- 
man, 

hi ag begged and entreated him, if it was only a 
single hair, but our hero was inexorable; he would 
rather have sacrificed his ears than his whiskers. 
Every night, while he was asleep, they came and 
twitched his mustachos, till he had no peace of his 
life; and if he took one of the little poppooses on his 
knee, it was suretolay hold of them with all its 
might, being doubtless thereunto invited by the 
vehement desires of the mother. In this way Hya- 
cinth lost some of his most precious curls, and be- 
came quite inconsolable when he contemplated his 
visage in a pocket-glass, which he had carefully pre- 
served. 

The Little Otter, who had become very fond of 
him, and could hardly bear to be out of his sight, 
one day looked over his shoulder, and saw the reflec- 
tion of the whiskers in the glass; upon which she 
ran away to the rest of the women, and reported 
that there was another ‘* Ouskinckissi Manichick” 
come amongthem. On explaining the affair, they 
determined to get possession of the second great 
medicine, and that night purloined his pocket-glass. 
But great was their astonishment and disappoint- 
ment at finding no Ouskinckissi behind or within it. 
They were, however, consoled for their disappoint- 
ment by each one seeing herself there, instead of 
the great medicine. For a long time they did 
nothing but take turns to admire themselves, and 
passed all their time looking in the glass, instead of 
cultivating corn, carrying wood, cooking dinner, and 
mending moceasons, as in bound. 

The discovery of this wonderful little thing that 
contained so many faces, added to the veneration of 
these simple people for our hero. The great To- 
bacco-bag hesitated no longer about giving him his 
daughter, and adopting him for his son and successor, 
But previous to this grand ceremony, it became ne- 
cessary to consult the old women, who among the 
tribes of the Rocky Mountains dream all the dreams, 
and decide on all questions of public interest. They 
are the most wonderful old ladies in the world, for 
they will sit three whole days perfectly silent, before 
they deliver their opinions. 

After due deliberation the old ladies decided that, 
according to immemorial custom, ever since the great 
comet with a great beard came out of the earth, drag- 
ging their great ancestor, the great field-mouse, by 
his tail, no man could be adopted into the tribe with- 
out first having his beard pulled out by the roots, so 
that it should never grow again, to give offence to the 

t comet which wasjustly entitled toa monopoly of 
all the beards in the universe. These cunning old 
baggages thought that by this decision they would 
each have a chance of getting a few hairs of the great 
medicine, to wit, the whiskers of the renowned tra- 
veller, Hyacinth Primrose. The old men were also, 
no doubt, influenced by a secret wish of this kind, 
and the decision was unanimous against the whiskers. 

It is impossible to describe the indignation of 
our hero, when he heard of this confiscation of the 
honours of his muzzle. He swore that he would see 
the Tobacco-bag, the Little Otter, and the great comet 
with a great beard, and the great field-mouse hang- 
ing by his tail, at the d—1, before they should touch 
a hair of his beard. Nor was the horror of Pierre 
Fuzee a whit inferior to the rage of his master, He 
muttered an olla podrida of imprecations, half French, 


coming out of his whiskers, like a little prairie just 


half Spanish, half English, and half ludian—for it 
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took four halves to make up such a diabolical whole | 
—that would have made the very beards of a forest 
of live oak stand on end, had they, peradventure, | 
heard him. He held the whiskers of our hero to be | 
the greatest medicine in the world, and like a faith- | 
ful retainer, took no little share of their honours and | 
dignity to himself. He did not fail to blacken his 
muzzle every morning with burnt wood; but the In- | 
dians easily distinguished between this. paltry Umita- | 
tion and the original whiskers of his illustrious mas- | 
ter. 

The expostulations of Hyacinth and his faithful 
squire were vain. They might have swore till the | 
Rocky Mountains echoed with their swearing—the 
old women were determined to get possession of afew 
hairs of the great medicine, but how to disforest the 
phiz of our hero was the question. Sach was the | 
awe ofthe possessor of the mighty whiskers that the 
stoutest warriors shrunk from committing the sacri- 
lege of even touching them without his consent.— 
They sent the Little Otter, like another Delilah, to 
cheat our hero out of his beard and his supernatural 
powers; but that little traitoress did nothing but 
tickle her nose with his whiskers, and laugh like an. 
innocent child to see how it made her sneeze. She 
then, after amusing herself sometime in this way tll 
she was tired, told him what she came for; and ine 
stead of trying to induce him quietly to resign his 
honotrs, insinuated to him to run away with her to 
the white people, and make her his wife. Pierre 
Fuzee joined his entreaties, and our hero consented, 
if they could find an opportunity, for he swore they 
should have his life sooner than his whiskers. 

The Little Otter was accordingly instructed to tell 
the old women that the great Ouskinekissi Mini- 
chick had promised to submit to the disfostering, 
(that was the phrase of these simple people,) pro- 
vided they would permit him to do it in his own 
way. In the first place they must pitch him a tent 
by itself, at some distance towards the sources of 
the river Platte, and leave him alone with his ser- 
vant, Pierre Fuzee, with a supply of provisions tor 
seven days; that they must neither come that way or 
look that way, if they wished to raise any pumpkins 
or kill any buffaloes all the rest of their lives. They 
might come on the eighth night, and by that time 
the Ouskinekissi Minichick’s tace would be as bare 
of whiskers as the great snowy summit of the moun- 
tain was of trees. 

The old women unanimously assented to this ar- 
rangement; the lodge was erected, the provisions 
deposited, and the Ouskinekissi Minichick shut up 
with his faithful squire, Pierre Fuzee. That very 
night, as soon as it was dark, the Little Otter stole 
from her lair, and joined them. They fost not a 
moment, all things being previously prepared, in 
departing with all speed towards the sources of the 
Platte, which they reached on the second day; and 
saber es along the banks of that stream were at 
ength fortunate enough to meet the very party of 
traders which had accompanied our hero as far the 
Loup Fork. 

In the mean time the seven days had expired, and 
every soul of the tribe was so completely absorbed 
in the subject of the great medicine, that nobody 
missed the Little Otter; or if they did, nobody 
thought of inqniring after her. At length the eighth 
day arrived, and it was midnight. The whole tribe, 
with the old women at their head, proceeded to the 
solitary lodge, and knocked at the door, with fear 
and trembling. No one answered. They knocked 
again and still no answer. At length the Tobacco- 
bag began to be somewhat impatient, and the old 
ladies mighty curious. After trying a third knock 
in vain, they proceeded, in fear and silence, to re- 
move the simple fastenings. All within was dark 
as piteh, and silent as the grave. After some little 
hesitation, the T'obacco-bag, accompanied ‘by the 
oldest of the old women, entered, and groping about 
came in contact with the skin of a buffalo’s head, 
which had been left there in liewof the invaluable 
whiskers of our hero, ‘‘’The great medicine!” 
exclaimed the great Tobacco-bag, in triumph; and 
‘“the great medicine!” shouted they all together. 

Anxious to divide the treasure, and to thank the 
illustrious giver, they lighted a pine knot and pro- 
ceeded to examine the prize. It was some time be- 
fore they could disticguish the Buffalo’s head from 
the muzzle of our hero, and had it not been for the 
horns, the thing would have been almost impossibie. 
When, however, they at last discovered the cheat, 
and that both Hyacinth and his squire were non est, 
their rage and mortification were terrible. Instead 
of being. silent three days, the old women talked 
three days without stopping, and all together; and 
the Tobacco-bag, with his warriors, on missing the 
Little Otter, which they did the next morning, con- 
cluding they had all three gone off together, deter- 
mined on a vigorous pursuit. 

The Indians of this part of the continent all ride 
on horses, the breed of which was originally derived 
from Mexico. They travel like the wind, and un- 


fortunately the party which our hero had joined had | 


but a few horses, and those jaded by a long journey. 
While sitting at supper one evening around a fire, 
they were roused by a terrible yell. lt was the party 
of the Tobacco-bag, and so much more numerous 
than that of the traders, that it was in vain to think 
of resistance in case of an attack. The Tobacco-bag, 
however, being still in awe of the whiskers, content- 
ed himself with demanding the three fugitives, re- 
Jating, at the same time, the history of our hero and 
the great medicine. A thought struck the captain 


of the trading party, a shrewd old backwoodsman, 
who knew the Indian character perfectly. He en- 


tered forthwith into a negotiation with the Tobacco- 
bag, who agreed, after consulting with his warriors, 
that if the Ouskinekissi Minichick would comply 
with his agreement, and bestow upon them the great 
medicine, he might go where he pleased, and marry 
his daughter, the Lite Otter. 

Sore was the dilemma, and terrible the conflict of 
doubts in the bosom of Hyaeinth Primrose. ‘To 
lose his whiskers which he had been eultivatin 
with such perental care, whose young ideas he had 
taught to shoot—the delight of his soul and the orna- 
ment of his existence! It was too bad—it was impos- 
sible—better Jose his life—better lose his wife—bet- 
ter be nothing than an unwhiskered man. But when 
he turned to the Little Otter, and saw her dear eyes 
swimming in tears, and thought what a kind friend 
aud mistress she had been, what a pretty wife she 
would be, and what a figure he should cut in Paris 
with a princess for a bride, his stubborn resolve gave 
way, and with a mighty effort he consented to be 
shaven! The feat was performed by Pierre Fuzee, 
who managed to pocket some scores of the sacred 
hairs, unseen by the Indians, who received the great 
medicine in triumph, dashed away over the vast 
plains towards their snow-clad mountains with a 
speed that outstripped the sight of the eye, and dis- 
appeared like shadows in the distant horizon, Upon 
the strength of the possession of this great medicine, 
which was distributed among the tribe, they became 
extremely arrogant and prestimptious—quarrelled 
with all their neighbours, and got many a sound 
drubbing. But they never lost their confidence in 
the great medicine, and the miraculous whiskers 
still continued to be cherished as the most valuable 
of all their possessions. 

Ou arriving at St. Louis, our hero, like a man of 
honour, married the Little Otter, and after some 
time spent in vainly attempting to recruit his whis- 
kers, returned to Paris with Pierre Fuzee, who, see- 
ing so many muzzles a-u-dison in that renowed city, 
lost all faith in the great medicine. 

** By all the saints whose names I know or don’t 
know,” quoth Pierre, ** I believe my master’s whis~ 
kers are no better than a buffalo’s.” 

The Little Otter was received at court with much 
distinction, having proved her descent from the 
great Tobacco-bag, who was descended from the 
great Field mouse, which hung at the tail of the 
great comet with a great beard; and our hero had 
the satisfaction of astonishing the savans with some 
exceeding tough stories about the Rocky Mountains. 
He was never afterwards flouted for not knowing 
any thing about his own country. 

But his whiskers’? The great medicine? Alas! the 
primitive energies of the soil had been exhausted in 
producing the first crop, and they never grew again! 


THE HYPOCONDRIAC.—a skKetca. 


A perusal of the ‘* sketches from the diary of a 
physician,” so widely circulated in this country, re- 
minded me of one something similar, which a triend 
of mine lately read to me trom his own common- 
place book. I have obtained permission to copy it 
for the Mirror. Itis as follows: 

One the most extraordinary instances of delusion 
which ever came under my observation, was present- 
ed in the person of young Edward N The 
name of insanity, in the minds of most people, is 
connected with the ideas of delirium and danger, of | 
the barred cell, or shaded apartment, nearly as awful 
to the chilled soul of the spectator as the chamber of 
death itself. ‘hose, however, whose mental aber- 
rations are glaring to all, form but asmall part of the 
many who, although mingled in society, and con- 
forming to its ceremonies, are nevertheless haunted 
by some dreadful thonght, some apparition in the 
shape of afancy, which they are unable to banish, 
and which, in reality, constitutes.a lunacy as distinet, 
and perhaps as dangerous, as that of the raving wretch 
whose peals of hysteric laughter are heard mingling 
with the clank of his chains. Edward was not my 
intimate friend, but I had known and admired him. 
His health was not apparently impaired, and he bad 
never dreamed of requiring my professional aid, al- 
though I perceived that he was naturally of that ner- 
vous and irritable state of body and mind which most 
easily falls a prey to hypochondriacal imaginations. 
His talents were dazzling—indeed brilliantly so; and 
after having completed a very finished course of clas- 
sical education, he had entered upon the study of the 
legal profession, with the ardour of youth and con- 
scious genius. In person I never knew any more 
perfectly noble; and his manners exercised a fasci- 
nating influence over every circle. He was the orna- 
ment, the charm, the life ofevery company. I never 
saw in any perceptions of the beautiful more contin- 
uallyawake. Lhad gained some insight into his cha- 
racter, however, which surprised me, by some stanzas 
shown me, and ascribed tohim, ‘They were to- 
tally irreconcilable with his general liveliness of de- 
meapour, and seemed poured forth in an agonizing 
spirit of wretchedness, which L could scarcely con- 
template with unmoistened eyes. 

One evening I accompanied him to a rather bril- 
liant fete at B——’s. Habituated as I was to his ani- 
mated manner in society, I even was astonished at 
the perpetual sparkles of wit and merriment, which 
drew upon him the eyes of all present. As he stood 
by the piano, in the att of singing, I was struck with 
his lofty and elegant foxm, the expression which 
flashed from his large black eyes, and the mellow 
richness and perfect sweetness of his voice. A fair 
young girl, who had been gazing with dangerous 


earnestness, blushed as she perceived I noticed her; 


and yet, with a look of glowing admiration, whisper- 
ed me, while the lids of her g istening eyes drooped, 
a8 if she was saying something which she felt to the 
innermost core of her heart. 

** Edward N—— ought to be the happiest man in 
the world,” 

The next morning I was called in to see him. I ab- 
solutely started on beholding his fine countenance, 
now unlightened by any expression but that of a dim 
weariness, an apathy, as of one sick of life. 1 had 
never yet thus accompanied him behind the scenes, 
and as L took his dry, feverish hand, and felt his pulse, 
he read my astonishment in my looks, and said, 

*© Well, doctor, you think | am sick?” 

** You have certainly exposed yourself since last 
night,” said I. 

** Oh, a slight shower,” he answered. 

‘* But that,was not till late; besides, you returned 
in a carriage.” 

** Ay, doctor, but I walked out again.” 

“* Walked out again!” exclaimed {, ‘* What! af- 
ter two o’clock, and those heated rooms! Walk out 
again ina shower? You deserve some pain for such 
carelessness. What was the matter? Any accident?” 

He raised his languid eyes. 

‘* Doctor, I have often had a mind to confess to you, 
but, some how or other, a fear, a silly fear, has pre- 
vented me.” 

** Confess! What?” 

His face assumed an expression of horror, and a 
momentary paleness overspread it. 

** Doctor, Lam a wretch! a blighted, scathed out- 
east; life isa curse. Since Providence first created 
man, this puny creature, this reptile, the basest and 
meanest of all his productions; he never formed one 
so low, so unfortunate, so— 

‘* Why, Edward,” I said, chilled through with the 
singular earnestness, and the apparent agony with 
which he spoke, ** what nonsense has mastered you 
this morning? You are slightly indisposed—with 
cold, and a touch of the blues; to-morrow you will be 
as merry as ever.” 

‘l'o-morrow! he echoed bitterly and sarcastical- 
ly; ‘* merry—oh, yes. This isa momentary feeling, 
I suppose. ‘This withering agony, which rankled in 
my bosom for years. Oh no, doctor; the flashes of 
brief cheerfulness, which you have noted in society, 
are a species of intoxication; wine, women, the up- 
springing of the mind from protracted and gloomy 
depression—the natural brightness cf my nature 
gleaming out fitfully; but, when the excitement has 
passed away, heavens! the slimy toad in the dungeon, 
the hideous light-hating owl, are not more lonely, 
dark, and miserable than I.” 

‘* And for what, pray, Edward?” said I, smiling. 

My incredulity appeared to vex him, and to urge 
him on to be more communicative than he had at first 
purposed. 

‘* Doctor, I am laboring under a curse—a hideous, 
blasting, unshunnable banfrom some demon. It fol- 
lows me like a shadow, everywhere, everywhere, 
everywhere. It crosses me in all my plans. It falls 
like a thunderbolt on all my budding hopes. Every 
thing L undertake fails; every one I love dies or turns 
traitor. I have knelt down and prayed that the light- 
ning might strike me, that disease might touch me, 
or that some sudden aceident might break this nighi- 
mare dream of existence.” 

1 at once perceived my friend was afflicted with 
hypochondriacism, 

** And how long have you supposed yourself so 
unfortunate?” 

Since my boyhood—it has ever been thus. Iam 
permitted to hope, to believe myself happy. The 
most delicious and tempting prospects are spread out 
before my eyes, but when would approach, just as 
I have, or as 1 think I have reached the summit of 
my desires, the demon strikes—wrenches my heait 
—stabs, stabs with a dagger, which agonizes for ever, 
but cannot kill.” 

I endeavoured to persuade him of the impossibility 
of his suspicion. L urged that all human beings were 
subject to disappointments, and that while he felt his 
own, those of others were concealed from his exam- | 
ination, 

** Go abroad,” continued I, *‘ walk forth through 
the churchyard. It is crowded with mossy stones 
and stately monuments. ‘The names of sweet wo- 
men and children, of fathers, mothers; all are writ- 
ten there in melancholy silence. Each of those has 
wrenched fond hearts, has left wrecked hopes and 
affections. ‘Thousands throng the streets of this 
great city, whose souls yearn for that unbroken re- 
pose; besides, in dwelling too intensely upon your 
miseries you overlook innumerable blessings: every- 
body believes you to be happy. You have health, 


education, personal advantages, accomplishments, 
youth and wealth.” 


He smiled mournfully. 

“ Alas, alas! Whatare these when the heart is a 
void. All these I could despise, if in their stead I 
possessed affections, occupied and successful. But 
the curse of my life has been that these should be al- 
ways disappointed. I am forever rolling the rock to 
the summit to behold it again cast down.” 

I hinted to him, with an attempt to rouse him into 
some mirth, that bachelorism was his disease. 

**You are surrounded,” said I, “‘ by young and 
beautiful women. ”? 

** Ay” said he, ‘but who loves me? I know that 
if I should dare to fix my outpouring passion upon 
any one, it would be singling her out for heaven’s 
wrath, from all the crowd about her. Either she 
would hate me, or I should be the means of leading 
her into some misery, now unforeseen and inconceiy- 


able. Disease would strike her, or some wintry 
grief would freeze the current of her sparkling 
joy.’ 

**Ridiculous,” said I, for I noticed that he, seemed 
to waver in his anguish, that the turn which the con- 
versation had taken had touched some string in his 
bosom, whose vibration stirred within him more 
agreeable emotions. With difficulty I persuaded 
him to unbosom himself to me, and I learned, with 
the most pleasing surprise, that he had conceived a 
determined passion for the lady who, on the pre- 
vious evening, had betrayed such a decided interest 
in him, I mentioned the circumstance; it thrilled 
him with pleasure. We parted—weeks passed away; 
and, after the customary preliminaries, their mutual 
partiality was mutually understood, and they were 
married. I attended the joyful ceremony, on the 
—— of which the party set out on a little tour, 
usualon such occasions, and I required no power- 
ful persuasions to accompany them. Edward’s 
spirits were high. He never appeared to so much 
advantage. I coald not perceive how the influence 
of such circumstances would at length have re-es- 
tablished his mind, and restored the elasticity of his 
broken spirits. Iam rather too far advanced in life 
to fall into raptures about a face, or a form, be it 
male or female; for the years which sprinkle snow 
on a man’s forehead also chill the heart, and sober 
down the restless fancy, But the unusual loveliness 
of the happy bride, the grace and propriety of her 
deportment, and the evidently favourable sway with 
which she controlled the way-ward gloom of my 
friend, elicited both pleasure and hope. 

“ She beams upon him,” I thought, ‘‘as the sprin 
sun upon the late frozen earth, and his bosom wil 
change from a desert to a garden clothed with luxu- 
riant verdure. Accustomed, as Iam, to the dark ac- 
cidents of life, the dream that their latest and most 
specious plan of happiness which my friend had ever 
formed might also be broken, never entered my mind. 
Gloomy, indeed, are the ways of the world, I trem- 
ble and shudder to look abroad.” 

It was proposed by Edward that the party should 
deviate a day’s journey from their route, for the pur- 
pose of visiting a romantic cataract, embosomed 
among towering cliffs, and presenting a scene of un- 
common grandeur and beauty. 

Mary objected. It was strange. She stated no 
reason, but that she had a fear of that precipitous 
style of scenery. 

** You little coward,” said Edward. ‘*She wants 
your assistance, doctor, You have cured me, you 
know, and now you shall her.” 

We accordingly started for the falls, 

It was one of those glowing, tranquil summer af- 
ternoons, when we reached the scene, which casts a 
subdued splendour over all nature. The red beams 
of the declining sun streamed through the green fo- 
rest, as we wandered down the broken rocks to the 
spot whence the roar of the cataract proceeded. 

Mary had forgotten her fears, and was the liveli- 
est of the company. The sound of her sweet laugh 
yet rings in my ears; her eyes sparkling with the ex- 
citement and exercise, her cheeks glowing, and all 
her looks and words compelled me to murmur a 
prayer of gratitade, that two whom I so loved were 
so completely blessed. 

**Come, Mary,” said Edward, ‘‘let us walk to 
yonder rock. Come, doctor.” 

‘* We shall get wet with the spray,” said Mary. 

Who cares,” replied Edward; **no one witha 
soul can take cold with such a scene before his eyes. 
as along, you coward! What are you afraid 
of?’ 

Our voices were lost in the deafening roar of the 
heavy body of water which swept beautifully over the 
precipice, and poured splendidly flashing, in one 
unbroken sheet ofgreen, white, and gold, Our path 
was narrow, and led alongthe very bank of the river, 
which, after the leap, lapsed by with a silent swift- 
ness, presenting a broad black current of extraordi- 
nary depth and power. We picked our road over 
the broken ledges. I was foremost, Edward next, 
and lastly the dear, the beautiful, and beloved com- 
panion of our journey; the path being too narrow to 
admit of any other method of reaching the point pro- 
posed. The rest of the company had pursued a dif- 
terent direction. 


I looked back once. Edward was stooping to pick 
upa shell, Mary flung a little pebble at me, and 
shook her head laughingly. I turned away, and in 
a moment again looked back. Never shall I torget 
the’shock—the horror that thrilled through every 
nerve of my body, at the sight which then blasted my 
view. Edward wasstanding in an attitude of frenzy, 
his eyes starting from their sockets, his hands clasped 
convulsively together, his lips quivering, and his face 
terribly pale. Mary was no where to be seen. Her 
bonnet and plume floated on the water. It wouldbe 
agonizing to pursue the narration further. Months 
have elapsed. Edward isin Europe. He writes me 
sometimes, and reasons with me on my disbelief in 
his awful doom ! SEDLEY. 


Mrs. Siddons was the eldest daughter of Roger 
Kemble, and was born on July 16th, 1755, at a pub- 
lic house, called the Shoulder of Mutton, at Breck- 
nock, in Wales. Her father was the manager of a 
strolling company of comedians; her mother was 
the daughter of Mr. John Ward, in his line an actor 
of repute, and also the manager of a company of 
comedians. Her father was a Catholic, but Mrs. 
Siddons was, we believe, bred up in the faith of her 


mother. Mrs. Siddons’ early life was passed under 
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her father’s roof till her 15th year. She had at that 
time excited in her future husband, Mr. Siddons, an 
attachment of which her parents did not approve. 
Mr, Siddons was an actor of her father’s company; 
and though he was respectable, both as a performer 
and asa man, her parents endeavoured to break off 
the attachment. He is said to have beena hand- 
some man, graceful in his manners, and capable of 
inspiring in a young beauty a passion as ardent as 
the one he felt. 


LITERARY. 


THE MOTHER’S BOOK. 
By Mrs. Child. Carter, Hendee & Babcock. 


We are not the dest authority on the subject of 
Mrs. Child’s Book, certainly. Our excellent neigh- 
bour, Mrs. Hale, and our quondam neighbour, Mrs. 
Spenser, may criticise it more positively. But we 
are all judges of good sense, and we are not now to 
learn that a book must come home to our particular 
* business and bosom’ to be interesting. We have 
bought ‘The Mother’s Book,’ (Mrs. Child has had 
the independence to abandon the custom of compli- 
mentary copies to Editors, ) and here in a cool win- 
dow in our office we have sat and read it through.— 
It is full of good sense—the distinguishing trait of the 
author’s mind—and doubtless embodies the best rules 
of education for a country of the professed equality 
of ours; but there is a tone of radicalism in its senti- 
ments that harmonizes more with our theory than our 
practice, and sensible as all Mrs. Child says undoubt- 
edly is, we very much doubt whether it is calculated 
in all points to suit the taste or agree with the ap- 
proved systems of the upper classes of society. This 
ts a subject, however, to which we can but allude, 
and we will proceed to give an extract or two as a 

specimen of the book:— 

PoxrrensEss.—‘In politeness, as in many other 
things connected with the formation of character, 

ople in general begin oytside, when they should 
begin inside; instead of beginning with the heart, and 
trusting that to form the manners, they begin with 
the manners, and trust the heart to chance influences. 
The golden rule contains the very life and soul of po- 
liteness. Children may be taught to make a grace- 
fui courtesy, or a gentlemanly bow,—but unless they 
have likewise been taught to abhor what is selfish, 
and always prefer another’s comfort and pleasure to 
their own, their politeness will be entirely artificial, 
and used only when it is their interest to use it. 
On the other hand, a truly benevolent, kind-hearted 
person will always be distinguished for what is called 
native politeness, though entirely ignorant of the con- 
ventional forms of society. 

‘I by no means think graceful manners of small 
importance. They are the outward form of refine- 
ment in the mind, and good affections in the heart; 
and as such must be lovely. But when the form 
exists without the vital principle within, it is as cold 
and lifeless as flowers carved in marble. 

‘ Politeness, either of ana, | or of manner, can 
never be taught by set maxims. Every-day influence, 
so unconsciously exerted, is all important in forming 
the characters of children; and in nothing more im- 

rtant than in their manners. If you are habitual- 
y polite, your children will become so, by the mere 
force of imitation, without any specific directions on 
the subject. Your manners at home should always 
be such as you wish your family to have in company, 
Politeness will then be natural to them; they will 
possess it without thinking about it. But whencer- 
tain outward observances are urged in words, as im- 
portant only because they make us pleasing, they as- 
sume an undue importance, and the unworthiness of 
the motive fosters selfishness. Besides, if our own 
manners are not habitually consistent with the rules 
we give, they will be of little avail; they willin all 
probability be misunderstood, and will certainly be 
forgotten. I at this moment recollect an anecdote, 
which plainly shows that politeness cannot be shuf- 
fled on ata moment’s warning, like a garment long 
out of use. A worthy, but somewhat vulgar woman, 
residing in a secluded village, expected a visit from 
strangers of some distinction. On the spur of the 
occasion, she called her children together, and said: 
*¢ After I have dressed you up you must sit very still 
till the company comes; and then you must be sure to 
get up and make your bows and courtesies; and you 
must mind and say * Yes, ma’am,” and * No, ma’am’ 
—*‘ Yes, sir,’ and * No, sir’—‘I thank you.” ‘The 
visiters arrived—and the children, seated together 
like *‘ four and twenty little dogs all of a row,” up- 
rose at once, bobbed their bows and courtesies, and 
jabbered over, ‘ Yes, ma’am, No, ma’am, yes, sir, 
no sir, I thank you—There, mother, now we’ve done 
it!? 

‘ Foreigners charge us with a want of courtesy to 
each other in our usual intercourse; and I believe 
there is some truth in the accusation. On all great 
oceasions the Americans are ready, heart and hand, 
to assist each other; but how much more gracefully 
and happily the French manage in the ten thousand 
petty occurrences of life! And, after all, life is 
made up of small events. The golden chain of ex- 
istence 1s composed of innumerable little links; and 
if we rudely break them, we injure its streugth, as 
well as mar its beauty. y 

* The happiest married couples I have ever known 
were those who were scrupulous in paying to each 
other a thousand minute attentions, generally thought 

_ too trifling to be of any importance; and yet on these 
very trifles depended their continued love for each 


other. A birth-day present, accompanied with a 


kind look or word—reserving for each other the 
most luxurious fruit, or the most comfortable chair 
—nay, even the habit of always saying, ‘ Will you 
have the goodness?’ and ‘’Thank you’—all these 
seemingly trivial things have a great effect on do- 
mestic felicity, and on the manners of children. 
Early habits of preferring others to ourselves are very 
important. A child should always be taught to give 
away the largest slice of his apple, or his cake, and 
to take his whistle immediately from his mouth, if a 
sick little brother or sister is anxious for it. L be- 
lieve the easy and natural politeness of the French 
may in a great measure be attributed to their re- 
precae care in forming such early habits of self- 
enial. 

‘I cordially approve of the good old fashion of 
never saying ‘Yes,’ or ‘No,’ to those older than 
ourselves. It appears to me peculiarly proper and 
becoming for young persons always to rise when ad- 
dressed by those whose age or character demands 
respect. 1 am surprised to see how seldom the young 
give an aged person the inner side of the walk, when 
they meet in the street; and still more so when I see 
them unceremoniously push by their elders, while 
entering or leaving a room. : 

‘It is a graceful habit for children to say to each 
other ‘ Will you have the goodness,’—and ‘1 thank 
you.’ I do not like to see prim, artificial childrens 
there are few things | dislike so much as a miniature 
beau or belle. But the habit of good manners by 
no means implies affectation or restraint. [tis quite as 
easy to say, * Please give me a piece of pie,’ as to 
say, ‘I want a piece of pie.’ 

‘ The idea that constant politeness would render 
social life too stiff and restrained, springs from a 
false estimate of politeness, ‘True politeness is per- 
fect ease and freedom. It simply consists in treating 
others just as you love to be treated yourself. A 
person who acts from this principle will always be 
said to have ‘sweet pretty ways with her.’ It is of 
some consequence that your daughter should know 
how to enter and leave a room gracefully; but it is 
of prodigiously more consequence that she should 
be in the habit of avoiding whatever is disgusting or 
offensive to others, and of always preferring their 
pleasure to her own. If she has the last, a very lit- 
a intercourse with the world, will teach her the 

rst. 

‘1 believe nothing tends to make people so awk- 
ward as too much anxiety to please others. Nature 
is graceful; and affectation, with all her art, can 
never produce any thing half so pleasing. The very 
perfection of elegance is to imitate nature as closely 
as possible; and how much better it is to have the 
reality than the imitation. I shall probably be re- 
minded that the best and most unaffected people are 
often constrained and awkward in company to which 
they are unaccustomed. I answer, the reason is, 
they do not act themselves—they are afraid they 
shall not do right, and that very fear makes them 
do wrong. Anxiety about the opinion of others 
fetters the freedom of nature. At home, where 
they act from within themselves, they would appear 
a thousand times better. All would appear well, if 
they never tried to assume what they did not possess. 
Every body is respectable and pleasing so long as he 
is perfectly natural. I will make no exception 
Nature is always graceful. The most secluded and 
the most ignorant have some charm about them, so 
long as they affect nothing—so long as they speak 
and act from the impulses of their own honest 
hearts, without any anxiety what others think of it. 

* Coarseness and vulgarity are the effects of educa- 
tion and habit; they cannot be charged upon nature. 
True politeness may be cherished in the hovel as 
well as in the palace; and the most tattered drapery 
cannot conceal its winning charms. 

-* As faras is consistent with your situation and 
duties, early accustom your children to an intercourse 
with strangers. I have seen young persons who were 
respectful and polite at home, seized with a most 
painful and unbecoming bashfulness as soon asa 
guest entered. To avoid this evil, allow children 
to accompany youas often as possible, when you 
make calls and social visits. Occasional interviews 
with intelligent and cultivated individuals have a 
great influence on early character and manners, 
particularly if parents evidently placea high value 
upon acquaintances of that description. I have known 
the destiny of a whole family changed for the better, 
by the friendship of one of its members with a per- 
son of superior advantages and correct principles.’ 


The following remarks on ‘Beauty and Dress’. 


are excellent:— 

‘Wherever there is hypocrisy, or an apparent 
necessity for hypocrisy, there is something wrong. 
In the management of children, are we sincere on 
the subject of beauty? When we see a handsome 
person, or a handsome animal, they hear us eagerly 
exclaim ‘* Oh, how beautiful!” ** What a lovely 
creature!” ** What pretty eyes!” * Whata sweet 
mouth!” &e. Yet when children say anything about 


beauty, we tell them it isof no value at all—that, 


they must not think anything about beauty—‘* hand- 
some is that handsome does,” &c, 

* The influence would be very contradictory, did 
not the eagerness of our exclamations, and the cold- 
ness of our moral lessons, both tend to the same 
result; they both give children an idea that the sub- 
ject is of great importance. ‘* Mother {ells me 
of no consequence, because she thinks I 
shall be vain; but I am sure she and everybody else 
seem to think it is of consequence,” said a shrewd 
little girl of ten years old. 

‘ Beauty is so much more obvious than the quali- 


‘duces a kind of silly pride and restless vanity, which 


ties of the mind and heart, and meets so much more 
of spontaneous admiration, that we should be very 
much on our gurad against increasing the value of a 
gift, which is almost unavoidably over-rated. 

* Perhaps there is no gift with which mortals are 
endowed, that brings so much danger as beauty, in 
proportion to the usefulness and happiness it pro- 
duces. It is so rare for a belle to be happy, or even 
contented, after the season of youth is past, that it is 
considered almost a miracle. If your danghter is 
handsome, it is peculiarly necessary that she should 
not be taught to attach an undue importance to the 
dangerous gift; and if she is plain, it certainly is not 
for her happiness to consider it as a misfortune. 

‘ For the reasons above given,1 would restrain my- 
selfin expressing admiration of beauty; and when 
others expressed it, | would always ask—‘‘Is she 
good? Is sheamiable’?” &c. 1 would even act upon 
this system toward a very little child. I would not 
praise the beauty of his kitten; and if he himself said 
** Oh, what a pretty puss! How I love her!” 1 would 
answer—** She is a pretty puss, and a good puss. If 
she were cross, and scratched me every time I touch- 
ed her, I should not love her, for all her fur is so 
pretty.” All this caution is perfectly consistent with 
truth. I would never say that beauty was of no con- 
soqganee in my opinion; because | could not say it 
truly, 

‘ With regard to dress, as in most other cases, a 
medium between two extremes isdesirable. A love 
of finery and display isa much more common fault 
than neglect of personal appearance; both should be 
avoided. Some parents teach their children to judge 
everybody’s merit by their dress; they do not of 
course say it, in so many direct words—but their in- 
fluence produces that effect. What else can be the 
result of hearing such expressions as the following? 
“ Mr, is very much of a gentleman; he is al- 
ways remarkably well dressed.” ‘Is such a lady a 
desirable acquaintance? I presume she is; for she is 
always very genteelly dressed.” 

‘There are some people, who go to the opposite 
extreme, and represent any attention to dress as un- 
worthy of a strong mind; becoming costume is in 
their eyes a mark of frivolity. I hardly know which 
of the two extremes is the worst. Extravagance in 
dress does great mischief both to fortune and charac- 
ter; but want of neatness and want of taste are pecu- 
liarly disgusting. If finery betrays a frivolous mind, 
sluttishness and bad taste certainly betrays an ill-re- 
gulated one. Neatness and taste naturally proceed 
trom a love of order. A mother should not talk about 
dress, for the same reasons that she should not talk 
about beauty; but she should be careful to have her 
own dress always neat, and well fitted, and to show a 
pure and delicate taste in the choice of colours. By 
these means, children will form a habit of dressing 
well, without ever thinking much about it; the habit 
will be so early formed, that it will seem like a gift of 
nature. Miss Hamilton gives, in one short sentence, 
all that can be said upon the subject; she says—‘‘Al- 
ways dress in good taste; but let your children see 
that it employs very little of your time, less of your 
thoughts, and none at all of your affections.” ” 

Her closing chapter on * Views of Matrimony’ is 
capital, and worth extracting entire:— 

‘There is no subject connected with education, 
which has so important a bearing on human happi- 
ness as the views young people are taught to enter- 
tain with regard to matrimonial connections.— 
The dreams of silly romance, half vanity, and half 
passion, on the one hand, and selfish calculation on 
the other, leave but precious lite of just thinking 
and right feeling on the subject. The greatest and 
most prevailing error in education consists in mak- 
ing lovers a subject of such engrossing and dispro- 
portionate interest in the minds of young girls. As 
soon as they can walk alone, they are called ‘litte 
sweet-heart,” and ‘* little wife;” as they grow older, 
the boyish liking of a neighbour, or school-mate, be- 
comes a favourite jest; they often hear it said how 
lucky such and such people are, because they ‘* mar- 
ried off” all their family so young; and when a pret» 
ty, attractive girl is mentioned, they are in the habit 
of hearing it observed—“She will be married young. 
She is too handsome and too interesting to live single 
long.” 

4 have frequently said that such sort of accidens 
tal remarks do in tact educate children, more than 
direct maxims; and this applies with peculiar force to | 
the subject of matrimony. Such observations as I have | 
quoted, give young girls the idea that there is some+ 

thing degrading in not being married young; or, at 
least, in not having had offers of marriage. ‘This in- 


too often ends in ill-assorted connexions, 
‘I had a sweet young friend, with a most warm 
and generous heart, but a giddy romantic brain. 
Her mother was weak-minded and indulgent, and 
had herself been taught, in early life, to consider it 
the chief end and aim of existence to get married, 
She often reminded her daughters that she was but 
sixteen when she was married, and had then refused 
two or three lovers. Of course, when my charm- 
ing, sentimental little friend was sixteen, she began 
to feel uneasy under a sense of disgrace; her pride 
was concerned in having a beau as early as her mo- 
ther had one; and this feeling was a good deal 
strengthened by the engagement of two or three 
young companions. It unluckily happened that a 
dashing, worthless young man was introduced to 
her about this time. A flirtation began, which soon 
ended in an offer of his hand. He said he wasin 
good business, and she saw that he wore a handsome 


coat, and drove a superb horses and, more than all, 


she thought what a triumph it would be to be en 
gaged at sixteen, She married him. It was soon 
discovered that he was careless, dissipated, and ve 
poor. In no respect whatever had he sympathy with 
my sensitive, refiued, but ill-educated friend. She 
discovered this too late. She would have discover- 
ed it at first, had her mind been quiet on the subject 
of matrimony. A wretehed life might have been 
spared her, if her mother had left her heart to de- 
velope naturally, under the influences of true affec- 
tion, as the lily opens its petals to the sunshine. 
Her marriage was called a love-match; and as such 
was held up by ambitious parents as a salutary warn- 
ing. But there never was a greater misnomer. She 
had not a particle of love for the man. She married 
him beeause he happened to he the first that offered, 
and because she felt ashamed not to be engaged as 
soon as her companions, 

‘ But heedless vanity and silly romance, though a 
prolific source of unhappy marriages, are not so dis- 
astrous in their effects as worldly ambition, and 
selfish calculation, I never knew a marriage ex+ 
pressly for money, that did not end unhappily. Yet 
managing mothers, and heartless daughters, are con- 
tinnally playing the same unlucky game. I look 
em it as something more than bad policy for peo- 
ple to marry those to whom they are, at best, per- 
fectly indifferent, merely for the sake of wealth; in 
my view itis absolutely unprincipled. Happiness 
cannot result from such connexions, because it ought 
not. A mother who can deliberately advise a daugh- 
ter thus to throw away all chance of domestic bliss, 
would, were it not for the fear of public opinion, be 
willing to sell her tothe Grand Sultan, to grace his 
seraghio. Disguise the matter as we may, with the 
softening epithets of ‘* prudent match,” **a good es- 
tablishment,” &c., itis in honest truth a matter of 
bargain and sale. 

‘[ believe men more frequently marry for love 
than women; because they have a freer choice. If 
am afraid to conjecture how large a portion of wo- 
men marry because they think they shall not have a 
better chance, and dread being dependent. Such 
marriages no doubt sometimes prove tolerably com- 
fortable; but great numbers would have been far hap- 
pier single. If 1 may judge by my own observation 
of such matches, marrying fora home is a most 
tiresome way ——s a living. 

‘ The great difficulty at the present day is, that ma- 
trimony is made a subject of pride, vanity, or ex- 
pediency; whereas it ought to be a matter of free 
cheice and honest preference. A woman educated 
with proper views onthe subject could not be exces- 
sively troubled at not being married, when in fact 
she had never seen a person for whom she had en- 
tertained particular affection; but one taught to re- 
gard it as a matter of pride, is inevitably wretched, 
discontented and envious, under the prospect of be- 
ing an old maid,though she regards no human being 
with anything like love. 

‘Some mothers are always talking about the cares 
and duties and sacrifices incident to married life;— 
they are always urging their daughters to ‘‘ enjoy 
themselves while they are single’—‘‘to be happy 
while they have a chance,”—but at the same time 
that they give such a gloomy picture of domestic life 
(making it a frightful bugbear to the young imagina+ 
tion,) they urge upon them the necessity of getting 
married for respectability’s sake. They must be 
‘* well settled,” asthe phrase is. The victim must 
be sacrificed, because the world’s opinion demands it. 

‘I shall be asked if I do not think it extremely 
desirable that daughters should marry well; and 
whether the secluded, domestic education I have re+ 
commended isnot very unfavourable to the completion 
of such wishes,—for how can they be admired when 
they are not seen? It certainly is very desirable 
that daughters should marry well, because it won- 
derfully increases their chance of happiness. The 
unchangeable laws of God have made reciprocated 
affection necessary to the human heart; and marriage 
formed with proper views is a powerful means of 
improving our better nature. But I would not say 
or do any thing to promote a union of this sort. I 
would have no scheming, no managing, no hinting, 
I would never talk with girls about the beaux, or 
suffer them to associate with those whodid. 1 would 
leave everything to nature and Divine Providence— 
with a fall belief that such reliance would do more 
and better for me than] could effect by my own 
plans. Ido not think a secluded, domestic education 
is unfavourable to the chances of happy matrimonial 
connexions. A girl with a good heart, a fall mind, 
and modest, refined manners, cannot fail to be at- 
tractive. Make her a delightful companion to her 
own family; teach her to be happy at home; and trust 
Divine Providence to find her a suitable partner. — 
If she has been taught to think the regulation of her 
own heart and mind of greater importance than any 
thing else, she cannot be unhappy whatever may be 
her io 
will be abundantly greater than it could be made by 
the most adroit management. ; 

‘It is evident that the greatest safeguard against 
improper attachments consists in the character you 
have given your daughter, by the manner of educa- 
tingher. A refined young lady will not naturally 
be in love with vulgarity ; nor willa pure mind have 
any sympathy with the vicious and unprincipled. But 
as vice often wears the garb of virtue, and as youth 
is, from its very innocence, unsuspecting, It is in« 
cumbent upon parents to be extremely eareful with 
what sort of young men they allow their daughters 
to associate. Acquaintance with any particular per- 
son should not be expressly forbidden, because such 
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restraint is likely to excite the very interest you wish 
to avoid; but, without saying anything on the sub- 
ject, do not onnatonge your daughter in going to 
places where she will meet a fascinating young man, 
to whom you have decided objections; and if you 
discover the smallest symptoms of mutual interest 
between the parties, remove her from home, if possi- 
ble, to some place where her mind will soon become 
interested in new occupations. A prudent parent 
will always remember that it is extremely natural for 
young people to get deeply interested in those they 
see frequently; and that it is far easier, and better, 
to prevent an attachment, than it is to conquer it af- 
ter it is formed. I would never, even by the most 
trifling expression, lead my daughter to think of her 
acquaintances as future lovers; but I should myself 
recollect the possibility of such a cireumstance, and 
would not therefore encourage an acquaintance with 
any man, whom I should be very unwilling to see 
cher husband. ‘‘An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” 

‘In affairs of this kind strong opposition is very 
impolitic. It rarely effects its purpose; and if it 
does, it is through much misery and trouble. I doubt 
whether parents have a right to forbid the marriage 
of their children, after they are old enough to think 
and decide for themselves; but while they are quite 
young, I do think they have an undoubted right to 
prevent marriage, until the laws of the land render 
them free from parental authority. But where this 
is done, it should be with great mildness and disere- 
tion: it should be resorted to only from a desire to 
leave young people a perfect freedom of ehoice, at 
an age when they are more capable of feeling deeply 
and judging wisely. 

‘ W here there is any immorality of character, it 
becomes an imperative duty for parents to forbid an 
copnyesians while the parties are young. Ifit is per- 
sisted in, after they are old enough to be as discreet 
as they ever will be, there is no help for it; yet I do 
not believe one, whose heart and mind had been pro- 
bar | educated, would ever persist in such a course. 

‘The three great questions to be asked in decid- 
ing whether a union is suitable and desirable, are, 
1st, Has the person good principles’ 2d, Has he, or 
she, a good disposition’? 3d, Is there a strong, 
decided, deeply-founded preference? Connexions 
which are likely to lead a woman into a sphere of 
life to which she has been unaccustomed,—to intro- 
duce her to new and arduous duties,—and to form a 
violent contrast to her previous mode of life, should 
not be entered into, except at mature age, and with 

eat certainty that affection is strong enough to en- 
, such trials. But where there is deep, well 
founded love, and an humble reliance on Divine Pro- 
vidence, all things will work right to the end.’ 

We repeat that we think Mrs. Child has written 
the best book, on the whole, for this country, It is 
the tone in which every thing that educates our im- 
mense rising population should be written. When 
we say that it is not of universal applicability, we al- 
lude to a state of feeling which is at war with our re- 
publicanism; and therefore wgong—but still one that 
exists and is growing daily stronger and wider—the 
feeling of aristocratical and artificial distinctions in 
society. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 
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PARAGRAPHS. 

Reading Jefferson’s Correspondence and Memoirs 
is like to respiring the airs of a purer region, or to 
that happy transition when the irritated ear ex- 
changes the discordant echoes of a city for the soft 
harmonies of nature. Never was there a purer pa- 
triot; in dying only could he cease to be great and 
virtuous. It is always with reluctance that the mind 
consents to barter its habitual ideas for such as are 
new, even when the latter are fraught with soothing 
and repose; and it was not without surprise—which, 
however quickly terminated in acquiescence—that I 
discovered how completely, from his elevated sphere, 
Jefferson had overlooked the existence of that tribe 
of authors that are the daily and nightly theme of the 
smallest, but ndisiest, portion of our community. 
Devoted to ennobling studies for the amelioration of 
human conditions, he was unconscious of the repu- 
tation, perhaps of the existence, of a Scott or Byron 
—useless appendages of unwholesome luxury. In 
a census of the world, how minute a fraction are 
they who know and deify those two authors, yet how 
vast their clamour in proportion to their number !— 
Has nature a comparison capable of illustrating the 
disparity 

«The sailors have a proverb, that every man in 


his life time must eat a peck of impurity; and it. 


secms yet more clear, that every generation of the 
human race must swallow a certain measure of non- 
sense.” Walter Scott. 
Yes, the deification of the author of this quotation 
is our measure; and yet how harmless a foible com- 
pared to the burning of old women for witches; this 
was the frenzy of a whole nation, ¢ha¢ the tinsel en- 


thusiasm of a coterie; even our worst follies are su- 
perior to the best wisdom of our stupid and brutal 
ancestors. Burns is another idol, a little faded, but 
still adored; was he really a poet, and is it from 
density of intellect that I never could discover in his 
effusions aught but mediocrity’ Both were natives 
of a country whose vocation it is to dispense literary 
reputations, and yet clannish favour is in some in- 
stances capriciously withheld from claimants of un- 
doubted qualifications. Who would not pardon, in 
the countrymen of Hume, a little elation on the score 
of his transcendent merit; yet it would seem, that, 
on his account, they have no excesses to be forgiven. 
Hume is quite out of date—an exhausted reputation. 


Surely love of inequality is founded in man’s na- 
ture; in dearth of other idols he pays his homage to 
the ashes, (bones, I suppose there are none remain- 
ing,) of a woman whom accident made the mother 
of Washington—but this is the mummery of a few 
kindred spirits with those who ask, ‘‘ is expatriated 
Irving the champion of liberty or the courtly para- 
site?”’ and dwell with ludicrous anxiety on the issue. 
A few years since, when Mr. Tilghman departed 
this life, the lawyers of Philadelphia were enjoined 
to close their windows, and it is said that there was 
not a solitary instance of noncompliance. 


The greater part of men have in them an excessive 
eowardice, whose extent defies calculation; it seems 
to mark them for slaves, and approaches to insanity. 
There are persons superstitiously addicted to a be- 
lief in the infallibility of some particular physician; 
yet they have permitted an adored, and perhaps only 
child, to die a victim toa punctilio; better this, than, 
by sending for another physician, offend him already 
in attendance. This was not benevolence, it was 
cowardice; for had the unskilful physician been sunk 
to the depths of the ocean, they had not cared, pro- 
vided it was done without their agency. X. 
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Narrative of the war in Germany and France, in 1813 
and 1814, by the Marquis of Londonderry, pub- 
lished by Carey and Lea, 1831. 


The actors who figure in this work, the stupen- 
dousevents with which they were connected, and the 
mighty influence which those events exercised over 
the destinies of Europe, give to the work before us 
an importance and interest of an exceeding high cha- 
racter. 

The situation of the author, from the position 
which he sustained at the eventful period of which 
he writes, was a favourable for making 
observations and the collecting of facts; and he has 
shown, by the work before us, that he was not an idle 
spectator of the momentous scenes which passed be- 
fore him; but that he had been industriously gather- 
ing materials from which he has composed his inter- 
esting and valuable narrative. ‘The author is a no- 
bleman; and, although we might expect him to be 
sufficiently aristocratic in his notions, yet we must 
confess that we have met with but few authors who 
have written their thoughts with more frankness and 
candor, and greater freedom from every kind of 
high-born ridiculous prejudice. 

Vhatever might be the inclination of the author 
to enter into a detail of the cabinet secrets of Europe, 
or exhibit the political manceuvring of the great act- 
ors of the drama of 1813 and 714, he states that duty 
would prohibit him from making any disclosures, 
and that it better suits his task and habits to confine 
himself to the single object of a military narrative. 
This we regret exceedingly, as we have no doubt but 
the Marquis of Londonderry, from the commanding 
position in which he was placed, is in the possession 
of many facts and much important matter, which 
would be of inestimable valve to the future historian. 
But ‘‘beggars must not be choosers”—the Marquis 
thought proper not to permit us to enter into the se-. 
cret councils of Kings—we must, therefore, be con- 
tent, and thank him for what he has given us. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that the book is a mere 
dry detail of the marches and counter-marches of a 
number of soldiers: on the contrary, it isrich in va- 
rious and interesting matter, abounding with scenes 
that cannot fail to please almost every reader, and, 
particularly to the military man, it will be found of 
much value. We shall not detain the reader longer 
by our reflections, but introduce him at once to the 


j-noble Marquis, who, after the defeat of Bonaparte, 


and the occupation of Paris by the allied armies, was 
very near being defeated himself, by a gang of mid- 
night robbers. We shall state the event in his own 
words. 

‘*] had been (says the Marquis) at the opera, 
and afterwards at a ball, and had returned late to the 
hotel de Montesquieu, in la rue de Monsieur, where 
I was fortunate enough to be quartered; and here it 
may be observed, that, on the entrance of the hostile 
armies into Paris, the best hotels were taken posses- 
sion of by the sovereigns and their suite, the ambas- 
sadors, general officers, and ministers belonging to, 


or at the respective head quarters. In these mag- 
nificent palaces, for some time, the new inmates lived 
at free quarters, until regularity and order became 
established at the capital. Returning home at two 
o’clock in the morning, as before stated, I partook 
of my usual supper, which was always prepared for 
me, and taking off my hussar jacket and trappings, I 
threw them on my bed. On my pelisse, I wore my 
stars and foreign orders, some of which I had set in 
diamonds. 

My bed room and suite of apartments were on the 
rue de chaussee, and large French folding sashes 
opened into the garden, which communicated with 
the boulevards that surround Paris. These, owing 
to the heat of the night, were all open. On the ta- 
bles in my room, were my red despatch boxes, con- 
taining interesting and valuable papers and docu- 
ments, and every thing of real worth I had in the 
world. Disembarrassing myself of my clothes, and 
overcome by fatigue and sleep, I got into bed, and 
my slumbers fortunately were protound; for when I 
awoke in the morning, I found thieves (and no doubt 
assassins, if I had stirred from my heavy sleep) had 
entered in the night, and had cleared the room of 
every article belonging to me! My official boxes, 
uniforms and clothes, taken from my very bed! My 
swords and pistols—all my stars and orders—and, in 
short, every thing I possessed! I actually found my- 
self without the means of getting up; for the com- 
modes were also pillaged, and the whole clean car- 
ried off! This daring robbery made much noise at 
Paris at the moment, and every effort was tried by 
the police to lead to a discovery; but all proved in 
vain.” 

We did intend to enrich this article, by presenting 
the animated and vivid description of the grand re- 
view of the whole Russian army; but we have already 
transcended our limits, and must therefore refer to 
the work itself. In conclusion, we will merely re- 
mark, that the work deserves a place in every li- 
brary. 
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Journal of a Naturalist, published by Carey & Lea, 
1831, Philadelphia. 


The above is the title of a work just issued from 
the press of Carey & Lea, and is the second number 
of br. Lardner’s Cabinet Library. We have sel- 
dom realized more pleasure than in the perusal of 
this highly entertaining and instructive book. It 
abounds with numerous and curious facts, pleasing 
illustrations of the secret operations and economy of 
nature, and satisfactory displays of the power, wis- 
dom, and goodness, of the great Creator. The au- 


‘thor appears to be endowed with accurate, percep- 


tive, and strong reasoning faculties, and in his ex- 
position of the numerous facts which he has detail- 
ed, in what he modestly denominates a Journal, he 
has explained the various processes of causes and ef- 
fects which are constantly going on in the vegetable 
and animal kingdom, with a happy felicity of lan- 
guage, and in many instances, with a considerable 
degree of eloquence. 

A strain of ardent and unaffected piety runs through 
the work, which in these days ot infidelity, doubt, 
and scepticism, considerably enhances its value. 

‘The author’s investigations and researches into 
the multifarious operations of nature, have resulted 
in adding warmth to his devotion, force to his con- 
viction, and firmness to his faith. ‘The study of na- 
tural history as a part of education, is, at the present 
time, entirely too much neglected; and we are not 
acquainted with any work better adapted to the pur- 
pose of creating and forming a taste for this instruc- 
tive and rational employment of our faculties, than 
the one now before us. 

We cannot, however, do better, than make use of 
the author’s own language in relation to this sub- 


ject.—‘* Perhaps (says he) none of the amusements 


of human life are more satisfactory and dignified 
than the investigation and survey of the workingsand 
ways of Providence in this created world of wonders, 
filled with his never absent power: it occupies and 
elevates the mind, is inexhaustible in supply, and 
while it furnishes meditation for the closet of the 
studious, give to the reflections of the moralizing 
rambler, admiration and delight, and is an engaging 
companion, that will communieate an interest to 
every rural walk.” ‘To the lovers of natural history, 
the author has presented a rich and acceptable en- 
tertainment, in his varied reflection of facts on 


“a Plants, trees and stones, 
Birds, insects, beasts, and many rural things,” 


and he has exhibited them in aform and manner, as 
creditable to himself as it will prove delightful and 
instructive to his readers. 

The work is embellished by several engravings 
and wood cuts. We shall conclude this notice of 
this pleasing volume, by earnestly and confidently re- 
commending it to all classes of readers, and we sin- 
cerely hope that it may have that extended circula- 
tion to which its utility and merits so justly entitle it. 
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History oF Enextanp: By Sir James Mackintosh, 
M. P. Vol. i. and ii, published by Carey & Lea, 
Philadelphia. 


The study of English history is almost a necessary 
part of the education of every American. It is from 
the English that we are descended; it is from them 
that we have derived our manners, laws, customs 
and language; henee that peculiar pleasure and satis- 


——~ | 


faction which we realize in the study of her history; 
a pleasure which I think my countrymen will join 
me in stating to be superior to that obtained from 
any other, even the histories of classic Greece and 
Rome. But independent of any pleasure which we 
may derive from this pursuit, it is important and ne- 
cessary that the American citizen should know from 
whence those institutions sprung, and the origin of 
the principles on which they are founded, which are 
blessing his land with peace, protection, happiness 
and plenty. To obtain this knowledge he must be- 
come acquainted with English history. It is only 
there that he can arrive at a right comprehension of 
the government under which he lives, or form a just 
estimate of the inestimable privileges which he en- 
oys. ' 
. Bat it is almost a work of su tion, to en- 
large upon this subject, for we believe that every 
American scholar males himself acquainted, more 
or less, with the history of the people from whom 
he has obtained those principles of liberty, which 
wt git his enjoyment, his protection and his 
ride. 
: One prominent and indeed characteristic feature 
of English history, is, that it exhibits the unceasing 
efforts of men, who rose from time to time, and in 
regular succession, of bold, determined and uncom- 
promising spirits, towards effecting the liberty of a 
great — for several centuries. This extraordi- 
nary distinction, gives to it an importance and inte- 
rest, which we may in vain look for in the histo 
of any nation or people. ‘The spirit of liberty which 
animated the great men who figure on the page of 
English history, and which was kept alive by the 
blood of many a patriot, has, however, and fortunate- 
ly for the welfare and interests of mankind, been 
transplanted to a more favourable soil—a more ge- 
nial clime, and now flourishes in full vigour and per- 
fection in this our happy and favoured ed. 

But if the Reformation began in England, and was 
transferred to America to work out its perfection, it 
is a matter of joy to believe that the great work has 
not stopped here, but that it is rapidly going on 
throughout the world; that the sun of Liberty is il- 
Jumining the nations of darkness, tyranny and des- 
potism, and that the time is not far distant, when the 

ople of the whole earth, shall, with bounding 
Coolie: be offering up their oblations on the altar of 
Freedom! We beg pardon for this digression, and 
shall now return to the matter in hand. 

The works which have heretofore been written on 
the History of England, however ably executed, were 
not well adapted to the purposes of the general rea- 
der; they were either two voluminous and difficult of 
access, or so much abridged as to partake more of 
the character of a chronological detail of events, than 
instructive histories; hence there was a necessity for 
a work which should fill up this chasm in the de- 
partment of knowledge. 

‘The work whose title heads this article, not only 
supplies this important desideratum, but from the 
ability displayed in its composition, renders it a 
really valuable addition to the literature of the day. 
When it was announced that Sir James Mackintosh 
was to present to the world a History of England, 
we had a sufficient pledge of the value of any labours 
to which his name might be attached. His reputa- 
tion in this country was adequate security for the 
performance of a task, which, we were sure, would 
add lustre to his justly acquired fame. In this we 
have not been disappointed. We took up the work 
with high prepossession in favour of the author, and 
we have laid it down with increasing admiration for his 
talents and his learning. We have been delighted 
and instructed, and we do not hesitate to declare it, 
as our firm conviction, that it is one of the most valu- 
able historical productions that has emanated from 
the press since the days of Hume, and that it will, 
among general readers, supersede entirely every 
other work of the kind. ‘The work is sufficiently 
comprehensive, without being too concise; and while, 
on the one hand, it does not partake of the character 
of enlarged and minute narration—neither, on the 
other, is it to be denominated a mere elementary 
abridgment, but will afford precisely that kind and 
degree of information, which is required of every 
man of liberal education. Having said thus much, we 
shall proceed to make a few extracts; and the first 
which engages our attention, is the author’s erudite 
and excellent observations on the Saxon origin of our 
language. 

** From the Anglo-Saxons, (says our author,) we 
derive the names of the most ancient offices among 
us, of the greater part of the divisions of the king- 
dow, and of almost all our towns and villages. From 
them we also derive our language: of which the 
structure, and a majority of its words, much greater 
than those who have not thought on the subject would 
at first easily believe, are Saxon. Of sixty-nine words 
which make up the Lord’s Prayer, there are only five 
not Saxon—the best example of the natural bent of 
our language, and of the words apt to be chosen by 
those who speak and write it without design. Of 
Severe words in the soliloquy of Hamlet, thirteen 
only are of Latin origin. Evenin a passage of ninety 
words in Milton, whose diction is more learned than 
that of any other poet, there are only sixteen Latin 
words. In four verses of the authorized version of 
Genesis, which contain about a hundred and thirty 
words, there are no more than five Latin. In seventy- 
nine words of Addison, whose perfect taste preserved 
him from a pedantic or constrained preference for 
any portion of the language, we find only fifteen 
Latin. In later times, the language has rebelled 
against the bad taste of those otherwise vigorous 
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writers, who, instead of ennobling their style, like 
Milton, by the position and combination of words, 
have tried to raise it by unusual and farfetched ex- 
pressions. Dr. Johnson himself, from whose cor- 
ruptions English style is only recovering, in eighty- 
seven words of his fine parallel between Dryden and 
Pope, has found means to introduce no more than 
twenty-one of Latin derivation. The language of 
familiar intercourse, the terms of jest and pleasantry, 
and those of necessary business, the idioms or pecu-. 
liar phrases into which words naturally run, the pro- 
verbs, which are the condensed and pointed sense of 
the Ly the icles, on which our syntax de- 
pends, and which are of perpetual recurrence—all 
these foundations of a language, are more decisive 
proofs of the Saxon origin of ours than even the 
great majority of Saxon words in writing, and the 
still — majority in speaking. In all cases where 
we have preserved a whole tamily of words, the 
superior signification of a Saxon over a Latin term 
is most remarkable. ‘ Well being arises from well 
doing’ is a Saxon phrase, which may be thus render- 
ed into the Latin part of the language—‘ felicity at- 
tends yirtue;’ but on inferior in force is the latter!” 

We have made the above extract from the first 
volume, and we recommend its attentive perusal to 
all those who are addicted to the corruption of our 
language, by the introduction of foreign words and 
phrases, which, instead of adding beauty, strength, 
and simplicity to style, weaken the force, perspicuity 
and elegance of composition. The first volume of 
this extremely accurate and interesting history, em- 
braces a period of fourteen centuries and a half, be- 
ginning with the account of the aborigines of the 
country and the landing of Julius Cesar, and termi- 
nating with the accession of Henry VI. to the throne 
of England.. The second commences with a conti- 
nuance of the reign of Henry, and is brought down 


wards him, without consideration or care of herself, 
pressing on amongst the throng, and the arms of the 
guard, ran to him, and openly, in presence of them 
all, embraced him, took him about the neck, and 
kissed him. He, well liking her most natural and 
dear daughterly affection, gave her again his father- 
ly blessing. After his execution, the love of Mar- 
garet continued to display itself in those outwardly 
unavailing tokens of tenderness to his remains, by 
which affection seeks to perpetuate itself: ineffectu- 
ally indeed, for the object, but very effectually for 
softening the heart and exalting the soul. She pro- 
cured his head to be taken down from London 
Bridge, where more odious passions had struggled in 
pursuit of a species of infernal immortality by plac- 
ing it. She kept it during her life asa sacred relic, 
and was buried with that object of fondness in her 
arms, nine years after the execution of her father. 
Erasmus calls her the ornament of Britain, and the 
flower of the learned matrons of England, at a time 
when education consisted only of the revived study 
of ancient learning.” 

In concluding our observations on this excellent 
work, we will merely remark, that of its general 
merits, and its permanent value, it is impossible not 
to speak without the highest commendation, and af- 
ter a careful and attentive examination of the con- 
tents of the two volumes which have been published, 
we are enabled to declare that, so far, Sir James 
Mackintosh has performed the duty to which he was 
assigned, with all the ability which was to be expected 
from his great previous attainments, his laborious 
industry in inyestigation, his excellent judgment, his 
superior talents, and his honourable principles. 

A. 
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to the death of Mary. The third volume, which, we 
understand, will shortly be published, will complete 
the work. A considerable portion of the second | 
volume is occupied with the memorable reign of | 
Henry the eighth, one of the greatest monsters of | 
iniquity that has ever lived, not even excepting Cali- | 
gula and Nero. | 

A strict adherence to truth is absolutely essential 
to form an impartial historian, and in this particular 
Sir James Mackintosh has shown himself to be hon- 
est and independent. He portrays his characters witl 
fidelity, he makes no sophistical attempt to palliate 
or hide the crimes of kings, princes, or ministers 
but on the contrary, he exhibits them in their true 
light and proper character. If they have been licen- 
tious, wicked, and tyrannical, he represents them a 
odious and detestable; and if virtuous, patriotic, anc 
honest, he sets them forth as objects of praise anc 
admiration. ‘These remarks have been elicited by 
the able, lucid, and impartial manner in which he 
has treated the reign of king Henry the eighth, « 
period of English Riitees of great interest and im- 
portance, not only from the character and disposition 
of the monarch, but from the great revolution ir 
ecclesiastical authority which took place at that time, 
and which has resulted in such incalculable benefit 
to the interests of mankind. We could, if time and 
space would admit, enrich this article with many 
attractive and interesting extracts from this memora- | 
ble reign; but we have barely room to admit a por- 
tion of the pathetic relation of the unfortunate fate 
of Sir Thomas More. ‘ 

“ The fate of Sir Thomas More, (says our author,) 
was unequalled by any scene which Europe had wit- 
nessed since the destruction of the best and wisest of 
the Romans, by those hideous monsters who wielded 
the imperial sceptre of the west. He was the first 
Englishman who signalized himself as an orator, the 
first writer of a prose, which is still intelligible, and 
probably the first layman, since the beginning of 
authentic history, who was Chancellor of England, a 
magistracy which has been filled by as many memora- 
ble men as any office of a civilized community. He 
had been imprisoned for about twelve months, and 
was brought to trial on the 7th of May, 1535, before 
lord Audley, the chancellor, the duke of Norfolk, 
the chief justice, and sixteen judges, of whom Spel- 
man and Fitzherbert were lawyers of considerable 
note. More was so enfeebled by imprisonment, 
that his limbs tottered when he came into the court, 
and he supported himself with difficulty in coming 
forward by a staff. The commissioners had sufficient 
pity on their late illustrious colleague to allow him 
the indulgence of a chair. His countenance was pale 
and wan, yet composed and cheerful. His faculties 
were undisturbed; and the mild dignity of his cha- 
racter did not forsake him. But the dignity and 
purity of his character were but feeble preservatives 
against the malignity of his accusers; it had been 
determined by the brutal Henry that he should die; 
and accordingly he was sentenced to death, which 
sentence was put in execution on the seventh day of 
July, 1535. ore was in the 55th year of his age 
vhen he was put to death. 

The interview between More and his daughter 
Margaret, after his arraignment at Westminster, is 
particularly affecting and ene « She was his fa- 
Yourite, and most beloved of all his progeny, a dis- 
tinction which the historian says she merited by re- 
‘semblance to himself in beauty of form, in power of 
mind, in variety of accomplishments, and aboye all, 
in a pure and tender nature. On his return from 
Westminster, Margaret waited on the tower wharf, 
Vhen he landed, to see her father, as she feared, for 
the last time; and after he had stretched out his arms 
in token of a blessing, while she knelt at some dis- 


lance, to implore and reeeive it, she, hastening to- 


Saturpay, Aveust 13, 1831. 


THE YOUNG DUKE, 

We have read the new novel of the ‘*Young Duke” 
with more attention than we generally devote to 
works of the kind. The author of Vivian Grey 
seemed to deserve more than ordinary attention and 
consideration. His first work was written when he 
had just escaped his minority, and betrayed powers, 
which, if they were then immature, promised to ri- 
val those of the most distinguished novelists of the 
day, when matured. We fear that this precocious 
indication of strength and genius, will not be sus- 
tained by subsequent efforts—certain it is there isan 
evident falling off in the Young Duke—it is not equal 
to Vivian Grey as a whole, although some of its pas- 
sages evidence a high order of mind in the writer. 
The gambling scene which we sometime since quoted, 
is one of the best, if not the best scenein the volume. 
That scene is, indeed, powerfully executed. Many 
of the pictures in the present work, however, are 
grossly exaggerated. ‘he history is that of an im- 
mensely wealthy and profligate young nobleman, who 
enters upon fashionable life the cynosure of all eyes 
at an early age; gives fetes, balls and parties, which 
are described in a strain of the most exaggerated 
character. Now and then these descriptions are 


really gorgeous and excite admiration; quite as fre- | 8° 


quently, however, their over-colouring produces an 
opposite feeling. ‘The book is calculated to live and 
dazzle for a few hours in fashionable life—to flutter 
through a brief existence like a fashionable fop—then 
to be succeeded by some other new production of a 
similar cast, thrown by andforgotten. Towards the 
close of the latter volume, the story becomes one of 
interest, and may be read with pleasure; but the pre- 
ceding pages are Only here and there lit up by a burst 
of sentiment well and powerfully expressed, and con- 
ceived with boldness, or by a brilliant description, 
in which swelling phrases and abundant metaphors 
are profusely introduced. 

We presume most of our readers, at least those 
who read novels, have found leisure to run through, 
and to pronounce a verdiet upon the merits of, this 
publication. There are some, however, who have 
not, and as a guide to such, having given our own 
opinions upon the subject, we give those of the New 
York Commercial Advertiser. ‘“The Young Duke,” 
says that print, ‘is highly entertaining, and the au- 
thor is a young man of imagination, who has seen so- 
ciety, and made some of its passages into poetry— 
describing them, and the agents in them, and all hu- 
man motives, thoughts, dreams and passions, through 
a glowing and exaggerated medium; drawing much 
from the history and identity of his own mind and 
feelings, and producing an anomalous, rambling 
performanee, an inflated (though rarely bombastic, ) 
and often measured prose, which will be read by those 
who relish this description of writing, with pleasure 


and with excitement, All this is easily said, but it 
is not so easy to assign the author and his book a pro- 
per place in the ranks of literature. We observe 
that some of our contemporaries have pronounced it 
inferior to Vivian Grey. Thisis the cheapest of all 
the ways of criticism. We should like, however, to 
know why itis so. It is precisely of the same species 
of composition—describing, not life, but something 
like it—exhibiting the master passions in their play 
—but upon Olympus, not on the plains of Troy— 
full of rhapsodies and digressions, striking scenes, 
and sudden incidents—a prose Don Juan, fraught 
with much of its pathos without any of its impurities. 
It is not, therefore, inferior in kind; whether it be so 
in interest, is a question as to which every reader 
must be judge and jury for himself or herself. We 
like the book, rant, egotism and all, for an hour’s 
reading on a summer afternoon. Itis pointed, too, 
with a good and obvious moral, which, though of lit- 
tle consequence in such whip-syllabub productions, 
is better than having none at all.” 


Wasuarneron I[rnyine, it would seem, is about to 
return tothis country. ‘The New York Mercantile, 
when adverting to this distinguished writer, and the 
reason of his long stay abroad, says:— 


** We have conversed with a gentleman recently 
from London, who, while in that capital, was in daily 
intercourse with Washington Irving. ‘The long ab- 
sence of our distinguished countryman, had given 
rise to various reports, that he has forgotten his na- 
tive land, which having, through various channels, 
reached his ears, were to him cause of many un- 

leasant feelings. Circumstances have detained Mr. 
Lviog longer in Europe than he originally intended, 
and his appointment of Secretary ot Legation, pre- 
vented him from returning home long ago. 

It will be remembered that on the 28th April last, 
a dinner was given to the Hon. G. C. Verplanck, at 
which the following toast was given, ‘* Washington 
Irving,the pride of American Literature”—to which, 
Judge Irving made a short and eloquent reply, and 
adverted in glowing terms to the strong feeling of 
attachment to his country that ran through all his 
brother’s letters, and the great solicitude which he 
felt for the rising literature of America. 

‘The gentleman to whom we have alluded, a short 
time previous to his departure from London, called 
on Washington Irving, at the very moment that he 
had finished reading the report of that dinner pub- 
lished in this paper of 2d May. He found him deep- 
ly affected by the remarks of his brother, for they 
were in strong contradiction of the rumors of forget- 
fulness of his native land. On this oceasion Mr. 
Irving spoke freely—he said that it had long been his 
intention to return to America, and would have 
done so before that time, had not the high regard 
which he entertained for Mr. M‘Lane, induced him 


to remain as Secretary of Legation; but now Mr. 


M‘Lane being recalled to fill the office of Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury, as soon as his successor arrived, he 
should resign his official station, and immediately 
thereafter prepare to return to America. Early in 
the spring Washington Irving will again be amongst 
us, and we know, that he, who has so largely contri- 
buted to exalt the literature of hiscountry, will meet 
awarm reception. He is, we understand, now en- 
ged in another work, which most probably will be 
published before his return.” 


A novel, in three volumes, has been issued in Lon- 
don, entitled Money.” 


The author of Darnley has published a new work 
‘entitled « Philip Augustus.” The editors of the 
London Courier say it is a novel of very high preten- 
sions—with good language, well narrated incidents, 
and evincing throughout a correct knowledge of the 
moving springs of society. Mr. James, its author, 
is one of the best novelists of the day. His previous 
works, De L’Orme and Darnly, will compete for in- 
terest with many of Scott’s productions. The Harpers 
will no doubt republish this work at an early oppor- 
tunity. 


The publication of the 14th number of the South- 
ern Review has been delayed for a few days, in eon- 
sequence of the non-arrival of the paper at Charleston 
at the time expected. 


Frenca Gattantry.—The Courter de Europe, 
in detailing a murder which occurred in some part 
of France, describes the ‘‘ victim asa widow of a cer- 
tain age,” who had a grand daughter aged 14! 

Jeremy Bentham has recently published a pamph- 
let addressed to his fellow citizens of France oa ca- 
pital punishment. ‘The London Courier pronounces 
every paragraph of this publication important, and 
gives an extract, from which we perceive the writer 


thinks thata reformed Parliament, will ina great 


measure remedy the evil of capital punishment, as 
it at present exists under the laws of Great Britain. 


The second number of the New England Magazine 
has made its appearance, It contains a variety of 
interesting articles, judging from the table of con- 
tents, 


Mr. Mortimer, well known in this city as the gen- 
tleman who catered for the public in the exhibition 
of West’s celebrated picture of Christ Rejected, has, 
we understand, become proprietor of that magnifi- 
cent work for two years, during which period he de- 
signs to exhibit it in the principal cities and towns of 
the United States. It will shortly be opened for ex- 
hibition in New York, and our contemporaries of 
that city will doa kindness to a worthy man, by in- 
viting, as far as convenient, the attention of the New 
York public, and of the thousands of strangers who 
are at this season of the year in that place, to this ce- 
lebrated effort of the distinguished American painter, 
We bespeak a favourable notice of this picture, and 
of the gentleman to whom it is at present entrusted, 
from our contemporaries in the several northern ci- 
ties, who may have an opportunity of admiring the 
work, and of becoming known to its proprietor. 


It is stated in a late English paper that ‘‘ so great 
a competition exists between the steam packets at 
Southampton, that passengers have not only been ta- 
ken gratis to France, but have had a dinner and bot- 
tle of champaign into the bargain!” 


Adverting to Lafayette’s address to his constitu- 
ents, the London Times makes use of this language: 
‘*' The old General has been the type of revolution- 
ary patriots for the last 40 years. He has never de- 
serted the banner which he at first raised, though it 
has been exposed to numerous tempests—though it 
has been soiled by the best blood of France, and 
often dragged in the mire by his less consistent 
followers. His sentiments have remained unchanged 
amid all the changes of his fortune, whether at the 
head of the National Guards of Paris during the first 
revolution, or driven into exile by the revolutionary 
cannibals—whether in the prisons of Olmutz, or in 
the Capitol of North America, as “the nation’s guest” 
—whether persecuted under the Bourbons, or trium- 
phant at the second revolution. He has always pro- 
fessed himself a republican, and has declared the 
United States his political Paradise. To this pro- 
fession of faith he still adheres, though he is willing 
to accept of a monarchy for France, provided the 
throne be surrounded with ‘republican institutions, ’” 


“OURANG OUTANG, 
Col. Stone of the Commercial, gives the following 
| pleasant notice of a recent visit to this animalat Bos- 
ton:—**We had the honour of an interview with a 
young lady of this family a few days since, in Boston. 
When we were shown into her apartments, she was 
lying down upon a neat little tuck-up bed, her head 
resting upon herhand. She had just arrived from a 
long sea-voyage; had been considerably indisposed 
during the passage; and had not yet quite recovered 
her usual strength of body and elasticity of spirits. 
On being asked if she was well enough to get up, she 
said yes as well as she knew how, extended her hands, 
and was raised muchas a kind mother would raise a 
siek daughter. She was already dressed for morn- 
ing calls, but had taken off her cap to liedown. This 
she replaced, and adjusted it very neatly. A shawl 
being handed to her, she put it on, and folded it upon 
her arm as gracefully as one of the fashionable 
Broadway belles could have done it. The doctor 
approached with a scalpel and asked her if she would 
be bled,—to which she readily assented, and held 
out herarm. But after feeling of her pulse, the 
leech told her that her fever had abated, and there 
was no farther need of phlebotomy. Miss de Borneo 
thereupon folded her, handkerchief, and placing it 
behind her head, leaned in repose upon the back of 
the chair. Theage of this damsel is less than a year, 
—but she looked as old as Elspeth in the Antiquary. 
Her height is about two and a half feet, and her hands 
and feet very closely resemblé those of the human 
family. Indeed, to speak soberly, as the foregoing 
is really a true relation, the resemblance of the ani- 
mal to our own species—humiliating as the admis- 
sion may seem, was painfully striking. The greatest 


deficiency is the want of a more prominent nose.— 


~ 
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Upon this subject we are decidedly nosarians. In- 
deed, so important do we consider the ‘human nose 
divine,” that it is painful to think what would have 
become of Dr. Slop, had we stood in the shoes of old 
Mr. Shandy.” 


SELECTIONS. 


From the New-England Magazine. 
A BLACKLEG AND A BLUESTOCKING. 


Mr. Thomas Sable, who, in the third person, 
like the Duke de Sully, now writes his own me- 
moirs, was the descendant of an ancient family. One 
of his progenitors came over an early settler to 
Virginia, under the same kind of choice that now 
leads so many Englishmen to Botany Bay. The 
wife of this bold Argonaut was one of those illus- 
trious women, who were sent out by the government 
as mothers of the colony, and she was purchased by 
Mr. Sable for fifty pounds of tobacco. It is certain 
that the old proverb, concerning a fool and his mo+ 
ney, could not in this case be applied, though some 
idle jester made a version of it in relation to a rogue 

d his tobacco. 

The father of the subject of this history, like 
Very, devoted his life to the useful arts. He was, 
like Louis XVI. an expert locksmith, and he could 
not only fasten, but open a door. He was so much 
a spirit, that, if he could but finda key-hole, he 
was able to enter any room, and, as he had generally 
his impleméhts in his pocket, he would sometimes 
cross a threshold without the proprietor’s leave. 
This, ona certain oceasion, subjected him to sut- 
fering; as he was in consequence mulcted in one of 
his ears, which was nailed, (like a flag toa mast) 
upon acertain post in Rhode Island, were it long 
stood, a mark for the archery of idle boys. The 
ceremony was seen by young Thomas, who was then 
supported at a grammar school, by his uncle, 
Judge Black of Cumberland. He compared his 
venerable sire to a Catholic confessor listening to a 
penitent, and giving him his whole ear. But there 
was a sternness of visage in the old gentleman, that 
would have become Marius or Regulus. He was 
one of nature’s stoics, and it was as hard to move 
him, as to draw ‘‘ iron tears down Pluto’s cheek.” 

Furor ministrat arma. 


It was a glorious day for dead cats, and a season 
of gain for all petty grocers, that dealt in stale eggs, 
for it was never known before that those of this 
description were bought upat a premium. It was 
even asserted that the lad himself, to do honor to 
his father’s ovation, abducted from his mother some 
two dozen eggs new-laid, and exchanged them for 
others that were neither sound nor sweet; even as 
the African magician exchanged new lamps for old 
ones. 

Now Judge Black had beencalled, like Brutus, 
to sitin judgment upon his own sons. There were 
seven of them, all proper young men, whom he 
first sentenced and then disinherited. There was 
against them both proof positive and circumstantial 
evidence, while not one of them could gain any 
thing by referring to his previous character. The 
crime was, like the plot of Venice Preserved, a some- 
thing in the nature of a Conspiracy—a gentlemanly 
offence. It was said, however, that had this charge 
failed, there was prepared an indictment, for the 
abduction of sundry sheep from a flock in Smithfield; 
it was moreover hinted that the Judge himself, (as 
he dearly loved mutton) was criminis particeps, ora 
partaker of the advantage, if not a party to the ex- 

dition. 

This upright and learned man had found by the 
sortes virgiliane, that his nephew ‘Thomas was de- 
signed by fate for some elevated station, the particu- 
lars whereof were not revealed by this species of di- 
vination, which has the ambiguity of all sybilline re- 
sponses. 

The impressions that form future character, are 
generally made at school, and the study of the clas- 
ics did much to inspire young Thomas with prinei- 
ples in religion and morals, widely different from 
those now permitted by the customs and laws.—It 
was early remarked of him by a malicious school- 
fellow, that his religion hung loosely upon him, and 
that his honesty was by no meansa wight fii. But 
every thing is relative, and the standard even of mo- 
ralschanges. Itis frequently said of great men that 
they are in advance of the age; though Mr. Sable 
certainly lived some thirty centuries in the rearward 
of his. What a figure would he not have made at 
the Olympic games’ For even in these later times 
there was no game of skill, chance, or activity, in 
which he was not accomplished. He made his very 
argument a e, and never advanced one, weak or 
strong, that he did not fortify witha wager. He ever 
took an especial delight in the combats of the bird of 
ZEsculapius; his first impression of the elevated na- 
ture of cock-fighting he acquired from the ancients, 
and he often repeated the aneedote of the great com- 
mander, who, before engaging the invading enemy, 
drew up his scanty forces around two gallant fowls, 
which were fighting with desperation.—** Behold,” 
said he, ‘* these noble birds; they have no country to 

in or to defend; they have no thirst for glory, no 
a of freedom; then let us, my friends, with all 
these incentives, fight but half so well.” 

There was nothing of antiquity that the student 
more reverenced than the institutions of Lycurgus, 
and it was his pride to adapt his conduct to the prin- 
ciples of the great Spartan lawgiver. In modern 


times, however, it has been said that his institutions 
had the tendency to make men rogues, and women 
the fit associates of rogues.—Be this as it may, the 
community of goods was early agreeable to the taste 
of Mr. Sable, and if an adroit Pat yee of the 
chattels of others wasever honourable in Lacedemon, 
great pity itis that he had not been born a citizen of 
Sparta. Grave men educate their sons at schools, 
where, at an early age, they study books recommend- 
ed as the highest and best productions of human in- 
tellect; yet to act upon the principles of these, would 
inevitably lead to the gallows. In these days of re- 
form, the pious Eneas would have been hung, and 
the best of the Heathen gods convicted of felony. Yet 
the poets tricked out, in rainbow colours, what we 
call vices, and their lives were in unison with their 
writings. ‘Titus, too, ‘*the delight of mankind,” 
who, when he had performed no worthy action, said 
hypocritically, ‘I have lost a day;” why what a 
wretch he was! 

The great error and injustice of mankind is, that 
they impose upon a peasant a straiter rule of morali- 
ty than upon a prince; whereas the prince should be 
the model. Society has indeed the right to make its 
own rules, but many there be, who will hold them of 
no authority, unless uniform. Bad men become 
worse because they are tolerated. 

‘** He would not be a wolf, but that he sees 
The Romans are all sheep.” 

It cannot be supposed that a mind constituted like 

that of Mr. Sable, could not furnish aliment for the 
heroic passion. A congeniality of character was 
soon discerned between him and Miss Penelope In- 
digo, a Lady whose proportions of body were. in 
unison with her masculine structure of mind. As 
neither of them was less than a fathom in height, 
when the happy pair was strolling in the fields, and 
Mr. Sable affectedly handing Miss Indigo over the 
ditch, it seemed as if Pompey’s Pillar was walking a 
minuet with Cleopatra’s Needle.—She celebrated 
him in a sonnet as a cedar of Lebanon, and to her his 
nom de caresse was not *‘my antelope,” but ‘‘my gi- 
raffe.” 
- She was, however, alady of rare accomplishments, 
and had acquired of arts, sciences and languages, 
whatever a country boarding school could bestow. 
In fact, she may be said to have been the founder of 
a new style of painting, which had no resemblance 
whatever to the manner of Rembrandt, Claude, or 
Titian. Her most successful pieces were morning 
groups, or family pictures, of some half a dozen fig- 
ures, assembled round atomb, and whose incurable 
grief might easily be read in their faces; while over 
them would be ‘seen three or four cherubs, all head 
and wings, whose countenances expressed the very 
extremity of sorrow. 

This lady’s reading was of the miscellaneous cast 
so prevalent at the present day; but chiefly the ro- 
mantic. She admired Bulwer and adored his Paul 
Clifford. It will of course be believed that she had 
great favour for a great poet’s Life of Byron. 

** A sallow, sublime, sort of Werter-faced man,” 
it was her early ambition to enslave, for such it was, 
that her favourite books and companions had taught 
her to admire, 

At this interesting period in the life of Mr. Sable, 
it may be well to state that he was always attentive 
to his personal appearance; and dress is no incon- 
siderable part of aman. It is assuredly as much to 
him, as isa frame to a picture, or the setting a gem. 
Mr. Sable had the ambition to be dressed a little in 
advance of the mode. He had moreover a taste for 
decoration, and always wore more buttons to his coat 
and more seals to his watch than were ventured upon 
by other men. Miss Indigo,by a similarity of taste, 
was equally attached to flounces, ribands and rings, 

As the brave have a prescriptive title to the fair, 
Mr. Sable was soon. thriving wooer, for he had 
knocked kown one of his rivals,the coachman, and it 
was quite sufficient to threaten the other, the tailor. 
But whocan escape calumny? The lily and the rose 
perhaps may be spared, but none of woman born. It 
is not strange, then, that Miss Penelope was obliged 
to call upon her strength of mind for support under 
the slanders of an evil world; some said one thing, 
some aaother; but certainly, of all who spread the 
‘damnable iteration,” not one represented the lady 
as either Diana or Lucretia. 

Notwithstanding a similarity of tastes, this union 
was not completely happy—perhaps no one is in this 
world—but it was noteven completely quiet. Mr. 
Sable could not beara long discussion, and his wife 
could as little abide contradiction. 

But their domestic felicity, suchas it was, was of 
brief duration; the happy pair became martyrs to the 
hard principles of circumstantial evidence. Letters 
enclosing bank notes had been missed on the coach- 
man’s route, and the exhausted circulation restered 
to the pockets of Mr. Sable. The three parties 
were called upon to defend themselves in the face of 
the county, and as none of them could do so, all were 
shut up in a quadrangular edifice of stone, to which 
every track points inward. 

Reader! gentle or simple, if this sketch hath amus- 
ed you, itis both pity and shame; the case is too 
common and too serious for mirth. Yet, as it isa 
feeble artist that must label his own picture, and an 
humble statesman that must sound his own trumpet, 
even so is ita poor tale that doth not explain its own 
moral, Nevertheless, and for fear of the worst, we 
must subjoin a moral reflection. 

A great man may come to a badend, if he learn 
morality from no better book than the best of the 
classics; and a lady may be equally unfortunate, if 
she have no pursuit but literature. 


THE TWO MUNCHASENS—sy VETERAN. 


In the late ——— regiment of Light Dragoons, 
were two worthy persons, who were denominated the 
regimental liars; a distinction to which, giving every 
man his due, they were eminently entitled. The 

reat and fundamental requisites for accomplishing 
ying, conceive to be a good memory, a fertile fancy, 
a ready wit, fluency of speech, and a brazen counten- 
ance, so that you shall tela side a most barefaced false- 
hood, and afterwards adduce such connected proofs as 
especially characterise actual facts. The following 
dialogue is a specimen of the talents of the afore- 
mentioned mendacious personages:— 

C. See aman walk after he was shot dead! so have 
I, a whole day’s march. 

B. Come, come, that’s stealing a march on our 
senses. No, nd, it wont do: that’s a naked one; do 
pray turn them out with some kind of probability cov- 
ering over them, 

C. What, doubt my veracity! 

B. Notfor the world; that would be illiberal and 
unkind; and by the way, now I think on it, I believe 
the possibility of a man travelling without his cran- 
ium: for at the battle of Laswaree, during that despe- 
rate contest for British India, I saw a serjeant of the 
76th shot dead; yet the fellow pursued his antagonist 
some hundred yards afterwards, threatening ven- 
geance on the miscreant for having robbed the service 
of one of its best men. Finding himself weak from 
loss of blood, he deliberately unscrewed his head, 
threw it violently at the foe, and took him on the spine; 
down he tumbled; the veteran jumped upon him; 

fearful was the struggle; chest to chest, fist to fist; 
at last they joined in the death grapple, and dreadful 
indeed was their dying hug. 

C. My dear friend, I was an eye witness of the 
whole transaction. You have however forgotten the 
best part of the story. After the serjeant had well 
pummeled his enemy, he picked up his head again, 
and thrust it into a neighboring great gun; from the 
want of his peepers, he made a random shot, and 
killed the horse on which Lord Lake wasriding—his 
Lordship saluted the sod. 

B. I recollect it —s for the nose of the said 
serjeant (recognised by sundry carbuncles) was so hard 
that the following day it was extracted from the abdo- 
men of the unfortunate animal. 

C. You make a mistake about the nose; it was dis- 
covered lodged in a loaf in a corporal’s knapsack; the 
man could swear to it, for it was perforated by three 
balis, and otherwise curiously marked. Report said 
that a shell had once blown it completely off, and that 
it was stitched on again by a shoe-maker, who ever 
after went by the name of the nosy cobbler. 

B. Nothing impossible. It reminds me of a story 
somewhat as strange, During the battle of Delhi there 
was a quarter-master in the regiment, a queer fellow, 
who was never at a loss (he is now in the corps, and 
can vouch for my statement); he was charging at the 
head of his squadron, when he caught a cannon shot 
in his hands; instantly dismounting, he chucked the 
ball into a field-piece, but, for want of a ramrod, he 
drove it home with his head. One of the enemy, 
seeing him thus zealously occupied, fired off the gun; 
strange to tell, he was not killed! From constant 
exposure to the sun in search of toddy, and from the 
free use of cocoa-nut oil, his head had become proof 
against shot. The distance from the place whence he 
was projected, to that where he was picked up, mea- 
sured three miles, two furlongs, three yards, and 
eleven inches. A hard-headed fellow, sir. In his 
career he upset a Colonel and a brace of Captains. 

C. He did; and where the Colonel was capsized he 
made such a hole by his enormous weight, that the 
sovereign of Delhi ordered a large well to be dug on 
the spot, in memory of the event. 

B. lL remember the well—twelve feet three inches 
and a half was the exact depth of the excavation oc- 
casioned by the fall. 

C. There you are wrong; only eleven feet three 
inches— 

B. No, believe me, Iam right; twelve feet, and 
three inches to a barleycorn. 

C. Never mind; a little this way or that, is of no 
consequence. The most extraordinary thing was, 
that the gallant Colonel only sprained his right arm. 

B. By no means extraordinary, You remember 
the great gun of Agra, in which a regiment of caval- 
ry used to drill? 

C. Ido. The one that fired the stone ball to the 
wall of Futtipoore Sikrah—twenty miles. 

B. The same. Well, when that gun was fired,a thing 
that never occurred but once, the head of the rash 
man who fired it was afterwards found in the Old 
Woman’s Tank, eleven miles from the spot, with- 
out so much as a blemish, excepta slight singing of 
the right whisker. 

C. Ah! 1 can never forget the time, I had just 
landed in Calcutta when I heard the report. Some 
of the wadding went as far as Cawnpore. 

Here the trumpet sounding for morning drill put 
a stop to to the colloquy. 

{ Englishman's Magazine. 


A DOMESTICATED PENGUIN, 

It sometimes happens that an individual from the 
families of aquatic birds distinguished for nothing 
but their open-throated voracity and their fear of the 
human species, rises above its nature and gives some 
evidence of civilization and the higher glimmerings 
of what may be called an intellectual instinct. The 
following remarkable circumstance, never before 
published, is in proof of the above remark. It is 


strictly a fact that can be attested by many living 
witnesses. 


The whale ship Tarrrox, of New Bedford, was 

cruising on the Brazil Banks in the year 1827, The 

ae work had been tediously laborious, but 

successful—it had brought a whale to his death-flur. 

ry. The captured monarch of the deep had struggled 

bravely, lashed the sea into white foam, and stained 

that foam with the sanguine stream of his blood; but 

it was death with which he grappled, and the monster, 

like a huge spoil of war, was towed along side, and 

secured by the fluke chains to the ship. Grog was 
served, as customary on these triumphant occasions, 
and a part of the crew retired below, to partake of 
the two delicacies of a whaleman’s fare—bread and 
salt junk. A person looking overboard, saw a Pen- 
guin, (Genus Aptenodytes, ) commonly called by the 
sailors a “‘woggin,” between the body of the whale 
and the ship. ‘The water was so discoloured by the 
blood of the whale, that nothing could be seen but the 
head and flippers of this new visitant. He was evi. 
dently —s to get upon the whale’s back. One 
of the crew leaped upon the whale, and the woggin 
came fearlessly to his hand, and was taken on board, 
On holding a consultation, it was determined to kil] 
the strange bird and make a purse of his skin; but 
one, more humane than the rest, proposed that he 
should be cast overboard, which was done, and all] 
hands were called to commence cutting in the whale, 
In a short time, the same penguin made his appear. 
ance, and by its actions expressed a desire to be 
taken on board. It was accordingly done by the com. 
mand of the Captain, when the woggin, in a stately 
manner, walked aft, and showed signs of happiness 
and contentment. He was perfectly tame, would suf- 
fer the approach of any one of the crew, and, in a 
few days, so far learned his duty as a seaman, that 
when in calm weather he was put overboard to col- 
lect his food, which consisted of small fish, he would, 
as soon as his meal was ended, return to the ship to 
be taken on board. 

He became a general favourite with the crew, and 
received the name of **Jack Woggin,” with which he 
seemed much pleased, and would come to the call 
with as much alacrity asa dog. It was singular to 
observe his exclusive attachment to the crew of the 
good ship Triton. When lying by on the cruising 
ground for a ‘*gam,” (the whalemen’s term for a vi- 
siting party ) Jack Woggin would sometimes, when in 
the water, approach the boats of other whale ships, 
but all the attempts of their crews to get him on board 
tan ineffectual; he would dive and avoid them; 

ut whenever the boats of the Triton came near him, 
he would hasten to be taken on board. 

One day, when a perfect calm prevailed over the 
¢eep, Jack had been put overboard for food and exer- 
dise, and, incompany of some of his own species, had 
proceeded to some distance from the ship, a squall 
giddenly arose, and the ship was driven three or four 
niles from its station. All was bustle and confusion, 
vhen it was known that Jack Woggin had been left 
tehind. The men aloft were ordered to keep a sharp 
Ibok-out for this fellow whaleman. In about two 
hours, the joyful ery from the mast-head was, ‘Jack 
Woggin is in sight.””_ With much difficulty, panting 
from the severity of his exertions, he approached the 
ship, and was taken on board. He had been swim- 
ming for dear life through the turbulent seas, to re- 
gain his post of duty. ; 

For three months, Jack Woggin strutted with a sort 
of official dignity across the atter part of the deck, 
feeling himself much above going before the mast.— 
He had not an enemy on board, and had he been per- 
mitted tohave seen the end of the voyage, itis possi- 
ble that he might have come in for a share of the pro- 
fits, When he wanted food, he usually walked up to 
the man atthe helm, and looked him steadily and 
wishfully in the face, continuing this till his request 
was granted. He ate beef cut into small slices and 
freshened so that it had but little taste of salt, and 
oe would walk to the water cask for his 

rink. 

But we must approach the catastrophe. One day 
Jack Woggin was asking for his dinner, and the Cap- 
tain, unable to find'any freshened meat for him, gave 
him some slices of salt junk, and in two hours this 
jewel of a seaman was a dead woggin. It was some- 
thing amusingly solemn, something like a mock tra- 
gedy, to witness the lengthened visages and noiseless 
step of the crew, as they gathered around the lifeless 
body of Jack Woggin, laid out in due form, and pre- 
pared for his last launch. They looked upon him as 
they would have done upon a brother sailor under si- 
milar circumstances, or, as they would have gazed 
upon a favourite ship stranded upon the rock,— 

** Whose prow shall never part the billows more.” 
: [ Badger’s Weekly Messenger. 
From the Nashville ( Tenn.) Herald of 22d July. 
WITCHCRAFT, 


Notwithstanding we live in a most enlightened 
age, the superstitions of earlier and ruder times are 
not entirely eradicated, as appears from the following 
facts communicated to us by a correspondent who 
says they are unquestionable, 

It appears that during last autumn several young 
ladies residing in Fentress county, in this state, were 
strangely affected with jerks and tremblings, and va- 
rious other “ills that flesh is heir to,” which were 
attributed to the influence of witchcraft. After se- 
veral riionths of suffering, all recovered except one, 
Miss Rebecca French, a maiden of forty. She was 
so much affected that frequent consultations were 
held amongst the witch doctors of the neighbour- 
hood, who found all their skill unavailing. —Amongst 


these doctors, were Isaac Taylor and Pleasant Tay- 
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lor, both celebrated for their skill in putting witches 
to flight; many a one had they sent sweeping 
through the air upon breom-sticks. ‘They were un- 
remitting in their attentions, but the unfortunate lady 
still suffered under the ‘‘malign influence” of witch- 
craft. About the Ist of January last, a man by the 
pame of Stout went to the house of Esquire French, 
the father of the lady, having with him a oe made 
of Buckeye splits. As soon ashe appeared, the jerks 
and tremblings of the unfortunate Kebecca returned 
with t violence; she called for the buckeye rope, 
which Stout at first declined parting with, but being 
apprehensive of some personal injury if he longer re- 
fused, at length yielded to her request; the rope was 
tied round the waist of Rebecca, when, wonderful to 
tell! she obtained immediate relief! Here was proof 
positive that Stout was a witch, and upon consulta- 
tion among the friends of the bewildered damsel, it 
was determined that if Stout could be prevailed upon 
to take the patient by the hand, and pronounce certain 
mysterious words, a cure would be effected for nine- 
ty-nine years. ‘ 

Stout, however, had left the house, and in order 
to procure his attendance, one Charles Staunton 
filed an account before Esquire French; a_ bail war- 
rant was issued and placed in the hands of a consta- 
ble, who, with a posse of five armed men, arrested 
Stout and took him before Esquire French -for trial, 
where many of the neighbours were assembled to 
wait the issue. The pains of the patient increasing 
on the appearance of Stout, each individual in the 
house was requested to take Rebecca by the hand 
and pronounce the words—“ May the Great God of 
Heaven, in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, bless you.” They did so, but without the 
desired effect, Stout at the time standing near the 
door, absorbed in the contemplation of his own 
situation. Rebecca at length exclaimed, ** Oh, Mr. 
Stout, bless me, I know you can relieve me.” Stout 
stood unmoved; the father united his entreaties with 
those of his daughter, but allto no purpose, until 
several rifles were presented, and his life threaten- 
ed; he then advanced, took Rebecca by the hand, 
and no sooner were the mystic words pronounced 
than the patient was herself again, to the astonish- 
ment of all present, who were firmly convinced that 
Stout had dealings with the ‘* evil one.” 

From this circumstance, several suits at law origi- 
nated—Rebecca procured a warrant against Stout on 
the charge of witcheraft, and Stout took out a war- 
rant against Isaac Taylor, Pleasant Taylor, Charles 
Staunton and others. All parties prepared for trial. 
They travelled twenty-five miles to the house ofa 
magistrate through deep snow; the magistrate, after 
two days patient investigation, decided that Stout 
being a wizzard, could be in no danger from mortal 
hand, but held him to bail, at the suit of Rececca, in 
the sum of $2000. Stout appeared at February term 
of Fentress county court, but Rebecca not appear- 
ing to prosecute, he was discharged, and at the fol- 
lowing term it was decreed that Rebecca should pay 
the costs, from which an appeal was taken in the na- 
ture of a writ of error to the Circuit court. 

At the May term of the county court, Isaac Tay- 
lor appeared and filed his plea of not guilty on the 
complaint of Stout. The case was submitted toa 
jury, to whom all the facts connected with the tran- 


in the heavens with breathless admiration. The co- 
lours defied the imitation of human art; they abso- 
hutely burned in their glory, andthrew, by their re- 
flection, a second bow parallel to the original one, 
perfect and unbroken, with far livelier colours than 
the real rainbows usually present. 

The gazers could only say—language is too poor 
to deseribe this thing. And it was only to show the 
freebleness of comparison when one suggested its re- 
semblance to a bold arch of the cloud-bridge over 
which angels might walk; and another remarked that 
it was like aline of Shakspeare. It was, in fact, not 
to be compared with any thing but itself in the gran- 
deur of its moral meaning. —Badger’s Weekly Mes- 
senger. 


From the Spectator and Chronicle. 
A SCENE ON BOARD SHIP. 


Calling a Midshipman to his Night Watch. 


Eight bells (12 P.M.) are now struck, and down 
comes the Quartermaster to wake him. The effect 
of the lantern is first tried upon his eyes; being held 
so as to stream full betwixt the lids, and within heat- 
ing distance. Should this prove ineffectual, what is 
meant for a whisper, for fear of disturbing his next 
neighbour, but enough, one would think, to rouse a 
dead man, is muttered inhisear. ‘*Mr. Nighthead! 
I say, Mr. Nighthead! Mr. Nighthead I say!” This 
failing, the clews of the hammock (small strands by 
which it is swung to the carlins) are seized, and by 
means of a few vivlent jerks the tenant is at length 
roused to what the Chaplain would call, ‘‘a painful 
sense of his situation.” Still, ’tis like a troubled 
dream—a muttering of strange incoherent words, 


half opening of the eyelids, turning over on the other 


side, and resignation to sleep—the whole a lively il- 
lustration of a call to the unconverted. 

Here the struggle commonly ends. The quarter- 
master goes on deck, and he of the watch stands list- 
ening and nodding at the hatch, and impatiently ex- 
pecting his relief. Discovering at length no signs of 
a movement, the Quartermaster is again despatehed 
below, with orders to make him ‘show leg.”” Thus 
commissioned, the gruff old fellow goes to work in 
good earnest, determined that the subject of his ope- 
rauions shall at least, for once, not complain that he 
was not thoroughly waked. ‘I hear! | hear!” is at 
last angrily reiterated by the sagacious Mr. Night- 
head; who, gaping and rubbing bis eyes as if forsooth 
just now for the first time disturbed and throwing 
one leg over the side of the hammock, asks snapping- 
ly if he can’t wake a fellow without shaking his giz- 
zard out of him. 

‘**Shake your gizzard out, sir! an’ ’spose I do— 
its narely one bell, an’ this is the fourth time I have 
called you, sir!” 

** You lie! you old son of a » *tis the 
first. ‘That’s always the way; and then a fellow’s 
rowed for not turning out,” 

‘* Spose you’re awake now, sir! ar’nt you, sir!” 

** Yes: what kind of a night is it!” 

** Oh, a fine night, sir!” 

** How’s the wind?” 

‘* Why, as to that, sir? a little ahead, but crawl- 
ing aft.” 

‘** Very well, (bustling and throwing the other leg 


saction were detailed by Stout on the part of the state. 
J. French, Esq. being introduced on the part of the | 
defendant, deposed that no further violence was used | 
towards Stout at his house, than an attempt to knock | 
him down witha chair; that he had never believed in 
witcheraft until his daughter had been so badly be- | 
witched; that he had now no doubt of its reality, and | 
there, pointing to Stout, stands the very old sinner. 
Pleasant Taylor being also under examination, stat- 
ed his firm belief in witcheraft, and in proof assert- 
ed, that he ‘* shot a deer with its right side towards 
him; that it fell at the crack of the gun, and when he 


over the side of the hammock) tell Mr. Noddy Pll 
be on deck.” 

_Pive, or it may be ten, minutes elapse, and no Mr. 
Nighthead appears. ‘The bell strikes one; he of the 
watch descends, and then follows a scene of attack 
and defence, the more violent, as the plaintiff is him- 
self habitually guilty of the very offence against 
which he brings action, 

** Here, tis one bell, and you have been twice call- 
ed, Mr. Nighthead, and are not out yet. But ’tis 
always so. You are the worst relief in the ship.” 

** 1 the worst relief! Pot needn’t call kettle black, 


examined the carcase, he found the ball had entered | Mr. Noddy. Besides, 1 was not awoke till just now. 
the left side, and lodged against the skin of the right I suppose you don’t expect a man to go on deck in 


side;” from this cireumstance he was convinced of the 
influence of some evil spirit. The case being argu- 
ed by learned counsel, the jury found Taylor guilty, 


from which an appeal was taken to thecircuit court, | 


where the matter now rests. 


his shirt.” 

**1 don’t know what you call just now; it is an 
hour 

. Honour bright, Mr. Noddy! if it be ten minutes 


RAINBOW AT THE MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 


On Thursday-afternoon, July 2ist, the Catskill 
mountains were enveloped in a dripping cloud. Cool 
and refreshing gusts of wind swept past the moun- 
tain house, as if in contrast to the heat and dust of 
the world below; and sodn the mass of cloud was 
driven to the eastward, and the sun came out in un- 
clouded beauty. In a moment after, one of the 
brightest rainbows we ever saw was described on the 
billowy clouds which the strong winds were sweep- 
ing before them. It was a perfect semi-circle; not 
those inklings of a rainbow, those segments and 
stray ends of the bow that we usually see,—but it 
rose high, grand, perfect, and indeseribabiy beauti- 
ful, like an arch of sapphire thrown over the portals 
of an imaginary heaven. Language is too poor to 
describe the grandeur of the scene. Running the 
eye along the river, which seemed to form the chord 
of the arch, the diameter appeared to be about thirty 
miles, measuring by the known objects in sight on 
the shore; yet this was but an optical coven? as a 
hemisphere of thirty miles in diameter would have 
thrown an areh higher than the eye could trace it. 
However, it had all the grandeur of appearance that 
areal semi-circle of these supposed dimensions 
would have presented to those who stood on the lofty 
piazza of the mountain house and watched this sign 


**Ten minutes! Eh! Just to see-how a man will 
| catch himself in his own bite. It don’t take a man I 
_ Suppose ten minutes to show leg, unless the slack of 
/it be as long as the jib downhall.” 

**Ten minutes! if I said it, I didn’t mean it. 
n’t three, ’tis n’t two.” 

Mr. Noddy is by this time turned in and asleep, 
‘and Mr. Nighthead fumbling for his tarpaulin, or 
| on his way muttering up the hateh.” Z. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


QvuEBEc Quarter Sesstons—July Term, 1831.— 
A singular, and a totally unprecedented circumstance 
in this country, took place at these quarter sessions. 
A man of the name of Beckford, (an American, ) was 
indicted for obtaining money under false pretences, 
by pretendiug to be a proprietor or agent of the 
Steamboat Tow Company, and receiving money from 
emigrants for their passage up to Montreal. 

Mr. Brocklesby, a ship-chandler, proved that Beck- 
ford had come into his store, with another man, an 
emigrant, and asking for pen, ink and paper, wrote 
something which was understood to be an order for 
the emigrant to have a passage on board the St. 
Lawrence, steamboat, for which he received a sove- 
reign; some suspicion arising, Mr. B. sent forthe agent 
of the steamboat company, and it immediately ap- 
peared that Beckford was an imposter, and he was 


swer, **No, I donot.” The witness added in ex- 


taken into custody, and the sovereign returned; but 
the written order could not be produced. 

Mr. Shaw, one of the proprietors of the Steamboat 
iegige fe was called, but not having been in Quebee, 
but at Montreal, at the time laid in the indictment, 
could not swear whether the prisoner was or was not 
employed on board the steamboat at the time. 

The acting agent for the company, who was ex- 
pected to prove the guilt of the prisoner to convic- | 
tion, being sworn, Mr. Jos. Lagueux, counsel for’ 
the prisoner, prayed leave to examine the witness on 
the voire dire; on which he was asked, “ of what 
religion are you’”? Answer, “What do you mean by 
that’”? Question, “ Do you believe in God?”—An- 


lanation, that he did not believe in the God of the 

hristians, nor the God of the Jews. Mr. Lagueux 
then quoted MeNelly on Evidence, vol. 1. p. 20.— 
“All witnesses before they are examined in our courts 
of justice are required to take an oath by which they 
appeal to the Supreme Being, for the truth of the 
evidence they are about to give. Our law, like that | 
of most other civilized countries, requires a witness | 
to believe that there is a God, and a future state of | 
rewards and punishments, and that by taking the 
oath he imprecates the divine vengeance on himself, 
if his evidence should be false. Atheists and such 
infidels as profess not any religion that can bind their 
consciences to speak the truth, are excluded from 
being witnesses.” Formerly it appears to have been 
the opinion of the Judges that neither Jews nor Hea- 
thens could be admitted as witnesses in British courts, 
but since the famous cause of Omichund and Barker, 
it is a received rule that infidels of any other country 
who believe ina God, the avenger of falsehood, ought 
to be received as witnesses, but infidels who believe 
not that there is a God, or a future state of rewards 
and punishment, cannot be admitted in any case.” 

Upon which the Court refused to hear the witness 
upon his oath; and the delinquent was acquitted for 
the waut of evidence. , 

Hamel for the prosecution; Jos, Lagueux for the 
prisoner. 


EXTRACTS FROM ENGLISH PAPERS. 


Character of the Moors.—In person the Moor is 
tall and straight, of a commanding figure, and pos- 
sessing great muscularity of form, with dark eyes, 
white teeth, a beard like jet, and handsome features, 
full ofa grave expression. His general cast of coun- 
tenance 1s Roman; and his lofty dignity is such, that 
when you see him enveloped in the fold of his snow- 
white hayk, which falls gracefully over his left shoul- 
der, you might almost imagine a senator of ancient 
Rome stood before you! How different in other re- 
spects are the two characters! If the character of 
the Moor be examined, it will be found to consist of 
a compound of every thing that is worthless and con- 
temptible, and the few good qualities he possesses 
are quite lost in the dark shade thrown around them. 
Utterly destitute of faith, his vows and promises are 
made at the same time with such a resemblance of 
sincerity as rarely to fail of deceiving his victim; truth 
is an utter stranger to his lips, and falsehood so fa- 
miliar with him,that dupendinee ean rarely be plac- 
ed on any thing he says. Proud, arrogant, and 
haughty, as his general demeanour is, particularly to 
his inferiors, he is fawning and eringing to those 
above him, and the veriest slave imaginable, when 
in contact with those whose power he has reason to 
be afraid of. If the Moor possess few of the virtues 
of civilized nations, and despicable and worthless as 
his general character unquestionably is, still he is at 
least free from many vices which luxury and refine- 
ment entail as curses upon the former; and it must 
be confessed that the horrible enormities and out- 
rages, and singular pitch of refinement to which vice 
is carried, and the monstrous shapes it appears in, 
in Our Own country, the details of which are so studi- | 
ously daily blazed abroad, to the destruction of mo- 
rals, the inerease of crime, and the utter subversion 
of female delicacy and purity, are as rare in Moroc- 
co as in other parts where civilization had made 
equally slow advances. If the Moor be sensual in 
his enjoyments, at least propriety and decency are 
never outraged in the gross manner they are in Chris- 
tian countries; and he is so scrupulous on this point, 
that it is considered a rule of decorum that he should 
never speak 6f his wives, or other females of his 
household establishment; and you may almost doubt 
the existence of the sex, from its being so little seen. 
or heard of. This arises from a sense of delicacy, 
which one is.surprised to meet with in this country, 
The sex are here on a very different footing from 
what they are among other christian nations; with 
the latter their possession of a soul is not a matter of 
doubt, and their mental and personal qualities ex-. 
cite equal respect and admiration; while the Maho- 
metan woman is simply regarded as an object of sen-. 
sual pleasure, a mere animal created for his own en- 
joyment alone, the bare mention of whom he consi-- 
ders, and not without reason, would be a breach of 
delicacy. —Sir Brooke’s Sketches of Spain and Mo- 


rocco. 
Hungry Middies.—There is no class of personsin 


his Majesty’s naval service who have such ravenous 
appetites as the younger class of middies; indeed, 
their plates and platters leave the berth, generally, as 
clean ag they were before the dinner entered. hat 
may be the cause of this voracity it is needless to in- 
quire—the fact of their prodigious appetites is uni- 
versal. And it will easily be imagined that, in such. 
a community, the Esquimaux maxim of first come, 
first served, would sometimes introduce itself into 


the practice of those polished young gentlemen. One 
day, after keeping the forenoon watch, I went down 
at half past twelve to dinner, but found nothing left 
on the board but a morsel of the ship’s beef, which 
we generally called salt junk, and sometimes believ- 
ed to be salt horse, resembling very much a piece 
of mahogany, and often quite as sapless.. To this 
was added a very small portion of suet pudding, call- 
ed, in our lingo, dough or duff, and differing but 
little in aspect and weight from good pipe-clay. 
It has been very properly observed of a young mid- 
shipman, that ‘‘although God may turn his heart, 
the devil cannot turn his stomach;” and, certainly, 
upon this occasion, [ made no objection to the vic- 
tuals set before me—except as to the quantity. In 
five minutes, the dish and the plate had returned to 
their habitual state of purity, which would have ren- 
dered the office of scullion a complete sinecure, had 
we been honoured with such an attendant. 
Capt. Hall’s Fragments, 

Neglected Merit.—Robinson Crusoe was hawked 
about through the trade, as a work of neither mark 
nor likelihood, and at last accepted as a proof of es- 
pecial condescension, by an obscure retail booksel- 
ler. It is not less true, that almost every book 
of any pretensions to originality has been similarly 
neglected. Paradise Lost with difficulty found a 
publisher, while the whole trade vied with each 
other in their eagerness to procure the works of 
such writers as Blackmore and Glover. Gulliver’s 
‘Travels lay ten years in MS. for want of due encou- 
ragement from the booksellers; and in our own times, 
and in a lighter branch of literature, the Miseries of 
Human Life, and the still more ingenious Rejected 
Addresses, were refused by the trade with indiffer- 
ence, ifnot contempt. To crown this list of works 
thus misunderstood; Sir W. Scott, has left it on re- 
cord that Waverly was actually declined three seve- 
ral times by the acutest publisher of his day; and at 
last ushered into the world, after it had lain twelve 
years unnoticed in its author’s desk, with doubt, hesi- 
tation, and indifference. Credite posteri!—Month- 
ly Magazine. 

Distinguishing Characteristic of Man.—It has of- 
ten been made a subject of dispute, which is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of man? And the answer 
may, perhaps, be given that he is the only animal that 
dresses. He is the only being who is coxcomb 
enough not to go out of the world naked as he came 
into it; that is ashamed of what he really is, and 
proud of what he is not; and that tries to pass off an 
artificial disguise as himself. We may safely ex- 
tend the old maxim, and say that itis the tailor that 
makes both the gentleman and the man. Fine fea- 
thers make fine birds,—this lie is the motto of the 
human mind. Dressa fellow in sheepskin, and he 
is a clown,—dress him in scarlet and he is a gentle- 
man. Itis then the clothes that make the difference, 
and the moral agent is simply the lay figure to hang 
them on. Man, in short, is the only creature in the 
known world with whom appearances pass for reali- 
ties, words for things; or that has the wit to find out 
his own defects, and the impudence and hypocrisy, 
by merely concealing them, to persuade himself and 
others that he has them not. Tenier’s monkeys, 
habited like monks, may be thought a satire on hu- 
man nature. Alas! it isa piece of natural history; 
the meaning of which is, that a man is the only hy- 
pocrite in the creation; or, that he is composed of 
two natures, the ideal and the physical, the one of 
which he is always trying to keep a secret from the 
other. He isthe Centaur not fabulous.—Haziitt. 

Koscrusko.—It was here (at Peackawola where he 
awaited the Russian and Prussian armies in their ad- 
vance against Warsaw) that one of his brothers in 
arms, and who has recorded this portion of his glori- 
ous career, found him sleeping upon straw. The 
picture he draws of this great man in his camp is an 
interesting view of the hero who upheld the fate of 
Poland. ‘*We passed,” says Count Oginski, ‘‘from 
Kosciusko’s tent toa table prepared under some trees. 
The frogal repast which we made here,among about a 
dozen guests, will never be effaced from my memory. 
The presence of this great man, who has excited the 
admiration of all Europe, who was the terror of his 
enemies, and the idol of his nation; who,raised to the 
rank of Dictator, had no ambition but to serve his 


‘country, and to fight for it; who always preserved an 


unassuming, affable and mild demeanour; who never 
wore any distinguishing mark of the supreme autho- 
rity with which he was invested; who was contented 
with a surtout of coarse grey cloth; and whose table 
was as plainly furnished as that of a subaltern officer, 
could not fail to awaken in me every sentiment of es- 
teem, admiration, and veneration, which I have sin- 
cerely felt for him at every period of my life.”— 
Fletcher’s History of Poland. 

A Spanisu VILLaGE—{ From ‘Spain 
in 1830.””)—Soon after entering this sierra, I passed 
through the most miserable’ village that I have seen 
in any part of Spain: it is quite impossible for one 
who has never seen the very lowest of the Spanish 
poor, to form the smallest conception of the general 
appearance of the inhabitants of this village. I saw 
between two and three hundred persons; and! among 
these there was not one whose rags half covered his 
nakedness. Men and women were like bundles of 
ill-assorted shreds and patches of a hundred hues 
and sizes; and as for the childyen, I saw several en- 
tirely naked, and many that might as well bave been 
without their tattered coverings. I threw afew bis- 
cuits among the children; and the eagerness with 
which they fought for, and devoured them, remind- 
ed merather of young wolves than of human beings. 
The badness of the pavement, and the steepness of 
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the street, made it necessary for the diligence to go 
slowly; and I profited by the delay to look into one 
or two of the miserable abodes of these unfortu- 
nate beings. I found a perfect unison between the 
dweller and his dwelling: I could not see one article 
of furniture; no table, no chair: 2 few large stones 
supplied the place of the latter; for the former there 
was no occasion; and something resembling a mat- 
trass upon the mud floor, was the bed of the family. 
Leaving this village, I noticed two stone pillars, and 
a wooden pole across, indicating that the proprietor 
ssesses the power of life and death within his own 
omain. {f forget the name of the grandee at whose 
door lies all this misery; but if the power of life 
and death be his, and if he cannot make the former 
more tolerable, it would be humanity to inflict the 
latter. [This is not an exaggerated picture: we have 
had an opportunity, within the last four years, of wit- 
nessing the misery of the Spanish peasantry in these 
Seignorial Villages, which is also that of most of the 
villages of Spain, except those of the Pyrennean dis- 
tricts. Imagine a family, composed of a man, his 
wife, and four children—the man labouring for a 
farmer five days in the week, for his food only, and 
gathering wood or cultivating a bit of ground on the 
other two days, for the purchase of bread for his fa- 
mily—imagine the poor woman working hard during 
the whole week, spinning or knitting, and receiving 
at the end about 20d. English, and you have a Spanish 
asant’s mode of life under the absolute sway of the 
loved Ferdinand. | 
Covent-GarveNn Tueatre.—A new piece, intwo 
acts, written by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, was produc- 
ed last night at this theatre, and met with a reception 
so very warm, that we cannot speak too highly of the 
gallantry of the audience. The incidents of the new 
rama are peculiarly striking, and in their combina- 
tion give evidence that the authoress possesses great 
power of mind and considerable dramatic talent, but 
the piece is throughout marked by a poverty of lan- 
guage scarcely reconcileable with the Beorery accom- 
plishments of Mrs. Norton. The following isa sketch 
of the plot:—Barwell, a farmer, has been gradually 
reduced to the most abject poverty, and at length 
finds himself unable even to procure food for his fa- 
mily, consisting of his wife, his wife’s father (a blind 
old man,) and three children. In his despair he had 
taken to poaching, and ultimately had joined a gang 
of ae During his prosperity his eldest son 
Richard had entered the army, and the play opens 
with this son’s return to his native village after several 
years’ absence. He learns from the village apothe- 
cary, and the apothecary’s apprentice,the misfortunes 
of his family. He goes forth, and falling in with the 
ipsies, is conducted by them to the wretched hovel 
in which his father and family have taken refuge. 
Here a sad scene is preparing for him. ‘The father 
has with = difficulty procured a piece of a loaf, 
with which he has hastened to the starving group; his 
wife divides it into five morsels for distribution, but 
one of the children, more anxious to relieve a grand- 
father’s necessities than his own, surrenders his 
share to the old man, who devours both. Barwell 
bursts forth into bitter invective against him who had 
deprived his child of food, and lays violent hands on 
the oldman. Mary, the wife, stung with sudden 
wrath at this conduct towards her father, impetuous- 
ly seizes a knife, and plunges it into the breast of 
her husband. At this moment the son, Richard, en- 
ters the cottage, and the curtain falls. The first 
scene of the second act discovers Barwell stretch- 
ed on a couch without signs of life; the wife bas been 
seized and conveyed to jail. The village apothecary 
pronounces the wound to be mortal. Richard has 
waited but for this dreadful announcement, and in- 
stantly, on hearing it, resolves to sacrifice his own 
life and save his mother’s by denouncing himself as 
the murderer. He waits upon the judge where the 
assizes are being held, for that purpose, and here a 
new scene of the drama opens. A young girl in 
humble circumstances, and of illegitimate birth, 
named Rose, had been betrothed to him before he 
left his native village to join the army. During his 
absence her father had acknowledged her and taken 
her away. This father provesto be the Judge who 
is to preside at the assizes. Richard, in attending 
on his melancholy business, catches a glimpse of his 
former love, and his earnest request to be admitted 
toher presence is complied with. He finds her still 
faithful, but, notwithstanding the happiness thus of- 
fered to him, he remains staunch to his purpose, of 
proclaiming himself a parricide. !le is shortly af- 
terwards removed by the officers; the trial is to take 
place that day; the mother has been released, and the 
sentence on the son only awaits the discovery of the 
body, which has been removed by the gipsies. The 
wound of Barwell, however, proves not to be mortal. 
The conduct of his son is intimated to him; he pre- 
sents himself at the court-house, and thus saves his 
son, at the moment when all appears hopeless. At 
this juncture the curtain falls. Miss E. Tree’s act- 
ing, in the interview with her lover, was most af- 
fecting; and indeed it is but justice to the other per- 
formers to say, that they exerted themselves to im- 
part something like spirit to the dialogue of a piece 
which, but for its want of meritin that respect, would 
have claimed our entire approbation. The announce- 
ment of itsrepetition was hailed with great applause. 
A Portrait, By Sir Taos. Lawrence.—“ [ went 
to Princess Lieven’s tg see Don Miguel, to whom, at 
his desire, [ was introduced. He told me he had 
heard much of me at Vienna—was very courteous and 
wee He has gained on the good opinion of all, 
y his quiet, modest manner, his attention to ev 
thing presented to his notice, and his avowed love of 


English society. I received a letter the next morn- 
ing from a fair sister of mine, telling me that he kept 
them up, teaching them German dances, till six in the 
morning. Hisfeatures have symmetry, delicacy, and 
character. His eyes bear a larger proportion to the 
rest of the countenance than is seen in our English 
faces: his nose is handsome, and mouth small and 
pleasing. When not speaking, he hasa quiet gravity 
of expression; but then it lights up with an unaffected 
smile, and with a manner gracious without the alloy 
of eondescension. He is about Andrew’s size, or an 
inch taller but stouter, without the least tendency to 
the corpulent.”—( From the Life and 
ence of Sir T’. Lawrence.)}—This portrait would not 
do much credit to the sagacious observation of Sir T. 
Lawrence; but it must be allowed that the eminent 
painter could not but be disposed to take a favourable 
view of a royal person whose address was so modest 
and so oe. In justice also to Sir Thomas, it 
should be stated that the unassuming and gentle de- 
meanour of Miguel in London deceived every body 
except one. That one name we have no right 
to place before the public) was a lady who is as dis- 
tinguished for her talents, virtues, and graces, as for 
her high birth. She danced the greater part of an 
evening with the Royal person, and being asked her 
opinion of him, remarked that she was sure he had 
the disposition of ademon. She admitted hisextra- 
ordinary courtesy and mildness of manners, but she 
had seen, when her partner was unconscious of being 
observed, some traits of fierceness and malignity, ex- 
pressed in transient looks and gestures, about the 
room, which completely explained his real character 
to her penetrating ala. How just her opinion was, 
the result has shown.—.Morning Paper. 


SCRAPS. 


Men who are always running after unattainable 
pleasures, and neglecting those within their reach, 
may be compared to astronomers contemplating stars 
through a telescope, regardless of the more useful 
lamp that burns at their side. 


Should a man be afraid of being seen with a woman | 


who is not his wife, I should commend his modesty. 
Were he loth to frequent the company of such per- 
sons whose reputation is not altogether untainted, I 
should not wonder at him. But what impertinent 
whim can make him ashamed of his own wife? What 
makes him blush to be seen in public with one he has 
chosen for an inseparable companion. One from 
whom he should expect all the satisfaction and delight 
which can be reaped from human society. 


The Poet should cull from the garden of Nature 
only those sweet flowers that diffuse a healthful fra- 
grance. No poisonous weed, however brilliant its 
hue, however delicious its perfume, should mingle 
in the wreath he wears. 


Children have no such thing as time past, or future; 
but, do, what we rarely do, enjoy the present. 


A sure sign that the love of liberty is declining in a 
state, is a tacit submission to the usurpations of 
wealth, exclusive of merit. The ruin of any under- 
taking, however grand in its conceptions, may be safely 

redicted when its advantages are monopolized, or 
its councils directed, by rich family influence, with- 
out regard to talent or moral deportment. 


Religion gives to time all its importance and to 
eternity all its glory; and without it, existence is a 
mere riddle. 


The last words said to be spoken by Cromwell, 
are invaluable asa key to his whole career. He had, 
during the progress of his illness, boldly predicted 
that he should recover. Some of his immediate coun- 
sellors who saw the inevitable result of the disorder, 
ventured at last to recommend that he should speak 
less confidently on the subject, to save his character 
for prediction. But the Lord Protector judged on 
principles fitted to act upon the multitude. He refus- 
ed to cualify his words. ‘If I recover,” said he, “ the 
fools will think me a prophet; and, if 1 die, what 
matter then if they call me an impostor!” 

Prerogative of the King.—The king of England, 
(says De Lolme) has need of no other weapon, no 
other artillery, than the civil insignia of his dignity, 
to effect a dissolution of the Parliament. He steps 
into the middle of them, telling them they are dissol- 
ved, and they are dissolved. He tells them they are 
no longer a parliament, and they are no longer so. 
Like Popilus’s (he who stopped the army of King 
Antiochus) wand, a dissolution instantly putsa stop 
to their warmest debates and most violent proceed- 
ings; the wonderful words by which itis expressed 
have no sooner met their ears than all their legisla- 
tive faculties are benumbed. ‘Though they may be 
sitting on the same benches, they leok no longer 
upon themselves as forming an assembly; they no lon- 
ger consider each other in the light of associates or 
colleagues. As if some strange weapon, or a sud- 
den magical effort, had been exerted in the midst of 
them, all the bonds oftheir union are cut away, and 
they hasten away without having so muchas thought 
of continuing for a single minute the duration of 
their assembly. 

The Duchess of Marlborough pressed the Duke to 
take a certain medicine, saying, with her usual 
warmth, “1’ll be hanged if it do not prove serviceable.” 
Whereupon Dr. Garth, who happened to be present, 
exclaimed, ** do take it then, my Lord Duke! for it 
must be of service, one way or the other.” — Walpole. 

They that govern most, make least noise. You see 
when they row ina barge, they that do drudgery, 
work, slash, and puff, and sweat, but he that governs, 


. 


rie uietly at the stern, and scarce is seen to stir.— | 
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SELECT POETRY. 
From the American Monthly Magazine. 


THE LOST STAR. 


‘Wandering star which shot through the abyss, 
I call thee.’ Byron. 


A star bath left the sphere 
Of its traceless path, ’mid the worlds on high, 
And its beams will no longer wander here 
From the blue depths of the sky; 
It has gone like a drop of molten light 
Shaken off from the raven wing of night. 


Wert thou a world like ours ? 
Did clouds like snow-wreaths sweep along thy sky ? 
Did buds of beauty burst amid thy bowers, 
__ While perfume floated by ? 
Did blushing roses wave ’mid golden beams, 
And pearly water lilies gem thy streams? 


What wert thou, globe of fire? 
Was thy bright torch |it up before our earth 
Was spoke by the creation’s potent Sire 
From chaos into birth? 
Was the bright flame fanned by the breath of God? 
Didst thou burst forth at his commanding nod? 


Wert thou a bright star-lyre? 
Did music sweep across thy glowing strings, 
And tune them to the bright archangel’s choir, 
In wildest echoings ? 
Making star-musie!—like wild strains in dreams, 
Or murmurs floating from Elysian streams ?7— 
What wert thou, fallen star? 
Lost lamp within the silent dome of night ? 
Say—didst thou shine on Eden from afar, 
Sprinkling her founts with light ? 
Did Adam see thee in thy resting place, 
When the first night unveiled creation’s face ? 


Did clouds thy glory shroud, 

Thou burning beacon of the upper deep, 

When the wild deluge with its boomings ioud 
Washed o’er the itain’s steep, 

And nature lay beneath a watery grave, 

Till the Almighty’s word rolled back the wave? 


Didst thou, celestial gem, 
Shine where Judea’s waters darkly run? 
Wert thou the guiding star of Bethlehem— 
The herald of God’s Son? 
Did thy bright influence lend its guiding ray 
To point the spot where our Redeemer lay ? 


Did thy bright car rush back 
To see the cross when trembling day-light fled, 
And the veiled sun forgot his glowing track, 
And graves gave up their dead? 
Did darkness veil thy terror-smitten eye, 
To see the Son of God bow down and die? 


Hast thou, lost star, seen all 
The pageantry of earth ?—her thrones and kings, 
All that is hid beneath oblivion’s pall— 

Her fair and lovely things? 
The crowds that rest forgotten in the tomb— 
Like dew-drops shaken from the eagle's plume ? 


Where is thy glory now? 
Thy chariot-wheels no longer roll on high, 
Thy wreath of light has faded from night's brow, 
Thy watch-fire left the sky— 
As bright buds swept before the rushing blast, 
Thy majesty and beauty now have passed. 


Say—dost thou yet float on? 
Art thou still rolling beyond mortal sight, 
Or is thy beam which now from earth has gone, 
Quenched in eternal night? 
Did thy feet bound at thy own thrilling strains? 
Or Desolation break thy binding chains? 


Has thy “ Last Day” now passed ? 
Has “ Death’s Pale Horse” trod on thy blasted shore ? 
Has Judgment blown her death-awakening blast ? 
Wilt thou be seen no more? 
Have thy inhabitants been called away 
To penal darkness and eternal day? 


Where art thou, spirit shrine? 
Where are the beams that tinged the midnight air? 
Wanderer of heaven! where is thy light divine? 
And Echo answers—* where 
While Silence whispers—‘‘ Mortal, bow thy head, 
At God’s command it came, at his command it fled ; 
Seek not for more 


| 


Ti) His own will His mysteries unrol ; | 


He gave that star its light who gave to thee a sou)]— 
Be silent—and adore. 


From the Protestant Episcopalian. 
BYRON—A THOUGHT. 
To Pravus. 


With swelling voice, and kindling eye, 


Disdaining question or reply, 

You pledge your soul, and e’en your fame, 

In honour of your favour’d name— 

* Byron ranks foremost as a poet.’” 
Pravus! your ear! 

None can decide but those who know it; 
Is it not clear? 

None can declare a painting true, 

But those th’ original who view ; 

And those of Byron must decide 
Who his originals have track’d, 
Whether, in sketching thought and fact, 

His pictur’d draught with nature vied. 

Of metapbysic godilessness, 

Abstract, unmingled wickedness, 

Of these, most vividly he wrote ; 

Now, tell me, was he right or not? 

Despising heav’n, he wrote of hell ; 

Again, say frankly, wrote he well? 

Of sins envugh he wrote, you swear, 

To prove his dread omniscience there, 

Of outward actual transgression, 

And of the inward fiend’s possession, 


_| ennum. 


—— 
Of vilest principles and creeds, 
Of vilest deeds, 
Hate, lust, impiety, and revel :— 

Well, if such bard hé be, 
The poet-laureate of the d——1, 

ail him—if fit you see. 

Or, if in scenes and thoughts like these, 
Pall’d or appail’d with infamies, 
You go hut half way ; sin beset, wi 
But less than obdurate —as yet ; 
Ask those who know these subjects better, 
Was Byron right, spirit and letter? 
One answers, matchless in such lore, 
The sin-accomplished Mister Moore. 


Alas! I own I’m self-betray’d, 
Byron’s a mighty poet ; 
Pravus is right—for Moore has said, 
Moore and the rest who know it! H. 


MARRIED, 

On Monday evening, by Alderman Binns, Mr. SAM'L, 
M‘CLINTOCK, to Miss HANNAH WHEATON, both of 
Philadelphia county. 

On the 30th ult. by Alderman Geyer, WM. M. WELLS, 
to ELIZABETH T. HOLLAND, both of New Jersey. 

In this city, on Wednesday evening, 3d inst. by the Rey. 
Edward Mitchell, of New York, Mr. JNO. F. MITCHELL, 
Esq. of the same city, to SARAH E. daughter of the late 
Capt. Edward Hart, of Philadelphia. 

On the 3d instant, by Alderman Binns, MORDECA] 
LAWRENCE, M. D. to ANN W. LUKENS, both of this 
city. 

On the 10th of April last, by the Rev. Dr. Ely, Mr. GEO. 
ROBINSON, to Miss REBECCA HOFFNER, both ot 
Southwark. 

On Tuesday morning, the 2d inst. at Coventry, Chester 
county, Pa. by the Rev. Levi Bull, JOSEPH NEIDE, Esq. 
of Philadelphia, to Miss ANN HUNTER, daughter of the 
late James M‘Clintock, Esq. of the former place. 

At the hotel of the American Minister, in Paris, May 
30th, JAMES I. ROOSEVELT, Jr. Esq. of this city, to 
CORNELIA, daughter of the Hon. P. Van Ness, Minister 
of the United States, to the Court of Madrid. 

On Saturday, by John Shaw, Esq. Mr. JOHN M‘NA. 
MEE, to Miss MARIA RAKE, both of Kingsessing. 

In St. Louis, Mo. on 24th ult. by the Rev. Mr. 8. Potts, 
Mr. DANIEL LAMONT, of Missouri, to Miss MARGA. 
RET, daughter of James Wilson, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Holl- 
man, Mr.WM. HARRISON, to Miss ELLEN WEISMAN, 
all of Kensington. 

On Sunday evening, 31st ult. by the Rev. WM. E. Ash- 
ton, Mr. AARON QUIGLY, to Miss MARTHA ANN 
BEARS, both of Southwark. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Wm. Mann, A. M. 
Mr. RICHARD WATKINSON, to the amiable Miss 
MARGARET LANGE RAMAGE, all of this city. 

On the 3lst ult. by the Rev. Joseph Holdich, ARTHUR 
M‘CAULEY, to Miss SARAH YOUNG, 


DIED; 

At the Naval Station near Pensacola, on the evening of 
the 22d of last July, Mrs. HENRIETTA C. DALLAS, 
wife of Captain Alexander James Dallas, and daughter of 
the late Richard W. Meade. This sudden and afflicting 
dispensation of Providence has torn from the numerous 
relatives and connexions a deeply and deservedly beloved 
object, and from a widely expanded circle of society a 
conspicuous and cherished ornament. Having filled every 
tender and dignified relation of life, in a manner equally 
endearing, pious, and exemplary, the deceased leaves up 
on the hearts of all who know her an impression of her 
excellence, at once enduring and consolatory. 

On Wednesday morning, Mr. ANDREW M'‘GUFF, in 
the 27th year of his age. 

‘On Wednesday afternoon, after a lingering illness, in 
the 80th year of his age, WALTER W. JOYCE, Gilder, 
of this city. 

On Tuesday afternoon, 2d inst. Mr. ALBERT OWEN, 
in the 23d year of his age. 

On Wednesday morning in the 69th year of his age. 
JOHN WILSON. 

On Wednesday morning, MARY REBECCA, daughter 
of Thomas Garson, aged 1 year. 

On Monday evening, Ist inst. at Brandywine Springs, 
THOMAS LANGDON ELWYN, aged 19. This amiable 
youth was an officer in the U. 8. Navy, and has been re- 
lieved by death from a lingering and painful disease. 

On Thursday morning, in the 20th year of his age, AL- 
BERT E. LANGSTROTH, son of Mr. J. G. Langstroth. 

On Wednesday morning, the 3d inst. ANN MARIA, 
youngest daughter of John Singer, in the 4th year of her 
age. 

On Thursday, 28th ult. Mrs. SARAH BAYLESS, aged 
36 years. 

On board the U. 8. ship Brandywine, on the 20th June 
last, at the port of Algesiras, after a short illness, Lieut. 
B. TALLMADGE, Jr. of Lietchfield, Connecticut. Lieut. 
Tallmadge was a highly meritorious officer, and his death 
is sincerely lamented by the officers of the Navy, and a 
Jarge circle of relatives and friends. 

At New Orleans, on the 18th July last, JOHN GARD 
NER NANCREDE, formerly of Philade!phia, in the 33d 
year of his age, of pulmonary consumption. 

Suddenly, on Thursday, Mr. JOHN POPPAL, son of 
Mr. George Poppal. 


THIS DAY is published, by Jesper HaRDING, 74} South 
Second Street, and 36 Carter’s Alley, THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPALIAN anp CHURCH REGISTER. Devoted 
to the interests of religion in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Edited by an Association of Clergymen. Vol. 1i. 
No. 8, for August, 1831. 
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Ark; Plato’s Anticipation; Oh! Steal thou not my Faith 
away; What a Sermon should be; Pulpit Eloquence; Hints 
on the true mode of Preaching with effect; Dr. Turner's 
translation of Planck; The “ good degree,” promised to 
Deacons; Byron—A Thought; ~ It is done; Integrity of 
the Scriptures; On Religious Experience; Time of Conver- 
sion; Biography of Martin Bucer; Diocese of Kentucky— 
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iF Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of every 
description executed with neatness,accuracy and despatcd, 
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